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Hie estab^JLshnent of a Research and Developnent Gbordinating Unit 
tap vocational and technical education in the State of Illinois was in 
itself an innovative and foEwerd looking st^« I mbs pleased to give 
ny approval to such an undertaking idierein Illinois joined idlh tMenty- 
three other states in providing an exploratoKy and introductoKy stqp 
tcMBrd integrating research and developnent as a major activity in the 
structure of vocational education. In the face of unprecedented social, 
eocnomic, and tedmologioal change such eaphasis is not only desixeble 
and reasorad>le, but absolutely nandatocy. 

report contains a smmazy of one of the major undertakingB by 
the n i in ois RCU. Perhegss there has never before been assewhled such a 
distinguished, sophisticated, loiowledgeable and ccnprchensive group to 
consider the critical issues and challenges facing vocational and tech- 
nical education in Illinois. During this ccnferenoe major «i fhaBia has 
been placed upon the role and the changed requisites of a state division 
of vocational eduoat^ Mocking in dose harmony ulth the entire state 
department of education, with universities and “hysai schools. It is ny 
rssolve th^ the Office of Siq)erintendent of Public ^istructicn in 
Illinois will move xcqddly to beocme a primary so u roe of leadership for 
all facets of education. 

The assessment of problems and issues facing vocational and technical 
education, as discussed in this oonferenoe, puts the r^eg pnnftih ^ Hty for 
attack of these problems at vhe cooperative doorstep of the Staj^ of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Aiblic Instruction and the Board of 
Vboational Education and Rehabilitation. It is here that leadership for 
msasured change mist and will originate. 




Siq>erintendent of Aiblic Instruction 
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Background of Conference 

This conference was the result of a specific phase of a proposal 
funded by the U, S, Office of Education (Section 4 (c) Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963) which also created the unit responsible for imple- 
menting the total proposal. The actual planning for the conference is 
outlined in Chapter II of this report. The conception of the parent 
unit is sketched in this opening chapter. 

The establishment of an Occupational Research and Development Unit 
(RCU) for the State of Illinois provided the structiire for a major emphasis 
on implementation of the stated purposes of the Vocationed Education Act 
of 1963 within the framework of the state office administrative organization. 
The time schedule for the project extends from June I965 to Dec^ber I966 - 
a period of eighteen months. The Illinois RCU is one of twenty- four such 
units established in various states. Mr. Vem Burgener, Chief of Research 
and Statistics 9 was designated as director of the Illinois project. 

By September I965 stjsff members were appointed. Including Philip Baird 
€uid George Fuka, Program Planning Supervisors; Roy McDermott, Research 
Supervisor; and Frederick Ryley, Statistical Officer. 

There were four major areas of activities for the RCU set forth in 
the project proposal. These activities in themselves were to be develop- 
mental and exploratory. In the main it was planned to appraise the present 
situation along with needs, structure operating policies with guidelines 
to promote, coordinate, and implement a research and development program 
for ccmtlnuing administration within the State of Illinois. More 
specifically the proposed areas of activities are as follows: 

1 . Establishment of guidelines, policies and procedures for research 
and development. 

It was proposed that an advisory committee be established 
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To assist in the process of assessing the present status of 
research and development activities and in making recommenda- 
tions for changes. This group, known as the BCU P la nnin g 
Committee, has been organized ^sisting of representatives of 
business, labor. Industry, associations, secondary and hifi^er 
education, and other governmental agencies. A roster of the 
members of this committee is included with the participants 
of this conference. 

At the first meeting of this committee they were asked 
by both Mr. J. E. Hill, , who at the time was Director of Voca- 
tional Education, and Mr. Ray Page, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to examine and study the broad general needs 
and problems which confront vocational and technical education 
and to make suggestions and recommendations relative to these 
overall needs. This placed upon the committee a responsibility 
beyond the confines of research and development and provided 
an orientation toward an overall state advisory committee for 
vocational-technical education. They were asked to give special 
thou^t to the needs for area programs and the scope of involve- 
ment idilch should be expected and desired from the expanding 
Junior college movement. 

2. Identification of problems and improvement of research competencies. 

Prototype workshops were proposed as the means by ^diich 
this activity would be initiated. The workshop-conference being 
reported herein was a first start, intended primarily to attack 
the first need mentioned above - identification of problems. 

The ideas, reactions, and suggestions relative to the critical 
issues and needs for vocational-technical education have been. 
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and will continue to be, directed to the ROJ Planning Ccmnittee 
to he fonnilated into reconmendations to the State Director 
and the State Board. 

^ In attempting to upgrade research con^etencies it is 

intended to conduct at least one statewide workshop to 
university and public school personnel who have a propensity 
toward research^ new development 9 and innovation. Consideration 
will be given to problem Identification^ proposal development ^ 
and review procedures. Sources of funding from both public 

i 

and private sources will be discussed. 

3* Coordination of research and development. 

The addition of staff personnel was proposed to Inqplement 
and conduct actlvltes^ such as: 

(a) Assist in preparation of 4(c) proposals for sub- 

* mission to the Commissioner by eligible institutions 

or individuals . 

(b) Review 4(c) proposals received from all individuals 
and agencies requiring State Board approval. 

(?) Approve and supervise experimental instructional 
programs . 

? 

; (d) Develop contracts for needed in-state research and 

training and supervise and approve those programs 
for reimbursement. 

(e) Implement policies and procedures for research and 
development as reconmiended by a functioning advisory 
(RCU Planning) committee. 

(f) Maintain review panels to consider proposed in-state 
research. 

^4 (g) Analyze and summarize reports on vocational education 

for the infonnatlon of the State Board. 

r (h) Bring to the attention of the State Board the experience 

I and statistics on vocational education in other states 

and countries . 
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(i) Examine, on a continuing basis, the salary schedules 
of all vocational education employees of the State 
Board, and compare them with similar schedules from 
other states to ensure that the State Board is cognl« 
zant of the compensation needed to maintain a competent 
staff. 

(j) Examine existing rules and regulations on vocational 
education to determine idiether revision is appropriate 
and necessaiy. 

4. Survey of information on the status and future of vocational 
education needs. 

The basic purpose of this proposed activity is to identify 
and gather information that would be helpful in planning and 
developing vocational and technical education in the State of 
Illinois. A corollary objective is to identify signlficcmt 
gaps in the fund of available inforuation and to develop 
recommendations on how these gaps can be eliminated or minimized 
throu^ subsequent research. 

The responsibility for tliis activity has been contracted 
to a private nonprofit research group, Corplan Associates, an 
affiliate of the Illinois Institute of Technology. The completion 
of this study is scheduled for the ''nte spring. A report should 
be forthcoming shortly thereafter. 



Planning of Conference 



Initially 9 the Intent had been to bring together a representative 
group of approximately fifty people for a three to five day workshop. 

As plans were being developed and discussed by the staffs the RCU Plan- 
ning Committee, and others it seemed desirable to invite high level 
personnel from business, labor, €uil other interested groups to meet 
directly with the professionals from vocational-technical educa- 
tion. Such individuals have heavy commitments on their time and talent. 
It was assumed that it would be difficult, or Impossible, to get top 
echelon people to an extended conference (m vocational education. 

It was felt that contacts with as large a group as possible would 
result in a greater amount of motivation, empathy, and eventual diffusion 
of information and ideas. It was believed that a Icu'ger group would 
provide a more valid cross-section by which to generate suggestlcms 
relative to needs, problems and critical Issues, It soon became obvious 
the number of peprblclpants would exceed fifty in number. 

If a large, sophisticated group could be assembled it seemed evident 
that some well known national figure (s) should appear on the program, 

A number of contacts were made with such persons and adjustments had 
to be made in the conference time schedule in order to complete arrange- 
ments, Commitments were arranged with Dr, Grcuit Venn, well known educator 
and researcher, who had recently produced the widely discussed report, 

Man, Education and Work , and is presently serving as Superintendent of 
Schools, Wood County, Parkersburg, West Virginia, (has since been named 
Associate Commissioner for the Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education, 

U, 8, Office of Education), 

Dr, Allen Lee of the University of California at Berkeley agreed 
to make a presentation. Dr, Lee hcul a long and varied eiqperlence in 



tbe Oregon State Oepartoient of Education and la noat knowledgeable of 
the atrengtha and weakneasea of State Departaients of Education in general 
and Oiviaiona of Vocational Education in particular. He ia currently 
working on a reaearcdi project deaigned to atudy and inplenent improve-, 
menta in State Bqpartmenta of Vocational Education. 

Arrangeaenta were made with Dr. Rcqpert Evana, Dean of the College 
of Education, Univeraity of lUinoia to appear. Dr. Evana ia well known 
aa a reapected and dynamic educator with a diatinguiahed background in 
vocational education teacher training, adminiatration and reaearch. 

The ccncept of the formal portion of the program waa for Dr. Venn 
to diacuaa critical needa and iaauea relative to the national acene; 

Dr. Evana waa aaked to direct attention to the manner in which tbeae 
challengea exiat in the State of niinoia; and laatly. Dr. Lee waa to 
relate theae iaauea to action on the state and local level. Thia con- 
cept embraced the contention that both the producers and consviers of 
vocational education were a vital part of the critical issues and mould, 
by nectasity, be involved in the process of resolving problems and seek- 
ing solutions. 

It waa decided to structure the conference for a day and a half 
concentrating the formal presentations in the first day and allowing 
time for some discussion and exchange of ideas throuc^ an open forum 
session. Utilizing only a day and a half it was hoped that a major 
portion of the conferees would be able to remain for the entire program. 
This would also ±t possible to provide expenses frost ECU budget fUnda 
for meals and lod^ng for all conferees during the workshc^. The second 
half day session was scheduled to includi? two open meetings of specific 
groups - the ECU Planning Committee and the State Staff for Vocational 




Education. 




A aaster list of prospective participants vas pr^red iihich vas 
reviewed hy a nmiber of people. All meaibers of the State Staff for 
vocational educatior .ere included as well as the vocational teacher- 
trainers. The final nuaber reached approxiiBately two hundred forty. 

Nr. Say Bage, Ch^erlntendent of Bibllc Instruction, sent a letter of 
invitation to each of the prospective participants. (See Appendix 
page 76 for sample letters). Initial favorable response to this invitation 
wu received from one hundred fifty-nine persons. It wu gratifying 
actual attendance readied I60 counting the SCU sts^ and progran 
participants. 
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Conference Ob.1eetives 

Ibe objectives or pmposes of the conference ere presented below: 

!• So identi.fy needed «Areas of attention critical issues 
faclu«{ vocational-technical education in the state of 
Illinois, 

2, 16 suggest tentative directions for neeting current and 
ftiture needs relative to vocational-technical education, 

3, 16 consider neans of inproving working relationships aaong 
agencies and groi:^ interested in vocational-technical 
education, 

4, 16 review policies and procedures pertaining to the adninis- 
tration of vocational-tecihnical education, 

5* To estabi I eh a frwf of reference for detemining needed 
researdi and researchable problens. 



♦ 
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Conference Program 
Agenda 

Tuesday, Januaiy 11, 1966 

9*30 A.M* • Registration and ColTe Hour • Inaugural Roob 

10:50 A.M. - Opening Session - Inaugural Rogb 

Chaiman - V. E. Burgener, Director, ROO 

Welcose - VERHE E« CRACXEL, 8epu^ Si^t., Office of 

Siqpt. of Bibllc Instruction 

Objectives of Ckmference - J. E. HII£, Director of 

Vocational Education 

The Ch a llen g e to Vocational Education with Respect 
to Man, Education, and Work - DR. CBMET VEHE, Supt. 

of Schools, Wood County, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 

12:00 • Ebon • LuKdi • Illinois Rooii 

1:30 PJI. - Afternoon Session - Inaugural Roon 

Chainuoi - A1 Bedding, Asst. Director of Voc. Educ. 

Sti ucturing Vocational Education to Meet the Chan*>n g^ . 
DR. HJFERI EVAES, Dean, College cf Education, Univ. of 

Illinois 

3:00 PJI. - Break 

3:30 PJl. - Open Forum 

9:30 P.M. - Social Hour - Inaugural Room 

6:30 P.N. - Dinner - Illinois Rooms 

7:30 P.M.' - Evening Session - Inaugural Room 

Chairman - Philip G. Baird, Program Planning Siq>ervisor 

Remaxks - RAY PMZ, Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Strategies for Change Throu^ Research and Developaient 
DR. AUEE I£E, University of California at Berkeley 
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Copference Progw (cont.) 



Ifednesday, January 12 , I 966 

9:00 A.M. - ()pen Meeting of ROO Planning Coanittee 

South Inaugural Rogp - Sr. N. Ray Kamea, Ghalnaan 

Open Meeting of Staff for Vocatlonal-Tbchnlcal 

Education - Horth Inaugural Rocm 

CSiairsan - Harold Ehgelking, Technical & Adult 

Education Eiviaioiiy SIU 

10:00 A.M. - Meeting of State Board of Vocational Education 
and Rehahllitation - Illinoie Room 

12:00 Moon - Lunch - Inaugural Roan 
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Conference Rpoceedln^ 

GHAIBKMI V, E* BUIVSKEH began the conference by Introducing the 
audience to each other by means of having the groups stand according 
to general categories, such as: teachers, businessmen, teacher trainers, 
and staff of the state department. By this means, the participants 

soon learned that the conference had broad representation from several 
Interest groiq>s* 

Mr. Burgener then Introduced NR. VERNE E. CRACKBL, Deputy Si: 9 erln- 
tendent of Fiibllc Instruction, vho gave the official eelcoaie froa the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. In addition to his 
Crackel presented these questions to the participants — 
**Wiere do me mant to go? What Changes do me mant to make?" 

, MR. J. E. BILL, then Director of Vocational Education, extended 

to the participants his predation for their mllllngness to take time 

I 

from busy sdiedules to attend a conference of this nature. He the 
observation that me mould no doubt agree vocational education, as It 
Is today In Illinois, Is In need of Improvement. Mr. mil condensed 
the objectives of the conference Into one main theme, that of Inviting 
ea<^ one to examine with the others the critical Issues and problems 
facing vocational-technical education In Illinois. Mr. Hill then gave 
a thwbnall sketch of vocational education In Illinois since I917. He 
ej^ressed the belief that there has been a tremendous change In attitude 
coupled mlth the gromth of the field. When Mr. Hill mas eng)lQyed by 
the state department In I919 he mas told by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, "I mant to tell you that I have no use on earth for vo- 
cational education. I think It has no place In the schools of Illinois, 
but I shall not stand In your may In anything you can do for vocational 
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education*" In 19189 there were: 

4 schools with 310 students in hcmenaking education. 

15 schools with 243 students in agriculture education. 

4 schools with 1200 students in trade and industrial education. 

From that little group of 23 schools in I918, Mr. Hill pointed out 
that in 1965 every coun’^ in IUiuoi.s had some type of program in 
vocational education in approximately 500 schools. 

With the passage of the Vocatfonal Education Act of 1963, Mr. Hill 
expressed belief that "Our great opportunity to eiqpand and build a more 
effective vocational education program is here! We have the fhnds to 
exploire new methods and new paths in vocational education. Hew ideas 
tried and e:^lored* Beaten paths are for beaten people* I 
]mow vocational educators are not behten people." 

Mr. Hill concluded his address by saying that, "It is the primary 
re^onsibllity of our ROT to find new hlg^iways and new means of operating 
and improving the vocational education program in Illinois.” 

MR. V. B. BURdENKh suggested a theme for the conference — "Measured 
Oiange." He ei^ressed a belief that we must have change but it must be 
planned change, otherwise we will have chaos. He then Introduced 
Dr. Grant Venn. Dr. Venn began his educational career as a vocational 
agrlcultui'e teacher in his native state of Washington. He has served 
the cause of education as a guidance director, planning coordinator, 
university professor. Peace Corps administrator, and as Siqierlntendent 
of Schools, Wood *^.unty, Parkersburg, . West Virginia (presently AssocUte 
Commissioner for the Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education, U. S. Office 
of Education). Dr. Venn is author o f Man. Education. Wbzk. 

The Challenge to Vocat ional Education with Respect to Maa. Education. A Hbrk 
DR. GRAHT VENN stated he was going to lay out possibilities and 
ideas rather than give specific answers. His first main idea conceraed CHANGE. 
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A few months sgo, a scientist of note spoke on the topic , "Trans- 
uranium Elements 9 " and he said that one of the new elements called 
Einsteinium, of which they have produced one millionth of a millionth 
of a gram, can produce so much energy in fusion that an amount idiieh 
could be held in a thimble could not only destroy all life on this earth, 
but could actually disintegrate the earth. The iaplicatloriS of this 
aikount of energy available to man are amazing! 

A geneticist has pointed out that we are able to identify 23 genetic 
diaracteristlcs which can be transmitted from parents to children by a 
test of nucleic acid, a protein in the Individual's body. Let us suppose 
that we could identify all characteristics and locate each one by certain 
tests* The question that would be difficult for us to decide would be 
iddch genetic characteristics we should pass on and idiich we should 
eliminate. This would be a very serious question, and in our new tech- 
' nological age such a new possibility is so great that is very difficult 
to understand. Dr. Venn pointed out two exasqples and many others of 
changes that have occurred in very recent years. A graph idilch would 
indicate the time that man has lived on earth, and the amount of engrgy 
that is available for him to use, would show a very marked upswing since 
the period of 1940 to 194^. It was then that we had the first eiqplosion 
of tue atomic bomb, the beginnings of television, the beginnings of 
rocketry, and the beginnings of many other things which had accimulated 
over a period of time. 

"Our background, as adults, was based on the concepts of stability, 
lie developed our attitudes, our values, our prejudices, and our blindnesses 
and yet the children with whom we work are facing a different kind of 
world. Ve, as a generation, will probably be the only generation that 
will face this kind of situation- -^ere our background and experience 
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it baaed on stability and self -understanding, and idiere the future is 
based on es^ponential change. 

lov, ehat do ee teach our children in this situationf What is 
right and shat is wrong? \nd how do we even get the courage to discuss 
sone of the problesis with our children and to give then sone understand- 
ing of things they are going to face in the fut^ire? In fact, how do 
we get the public to give us the permission to discuss such questions? 

In terms of man's role in society today and his new society and the 
technological age, this seems to me to be a fundamental change about 
which we have thought very little— in terms of our relationship as 
educators to the children we teach. Because of our background and 
eiqperience, we find that it is very difficult to adapt to this situation. 
In fact, it almost appears that the greatest handicap one can have is 
eiqperience. The reason is that, should this pro;)ection be true, our 
past ei^rience is generally bad eiqperience.” 

Br. Venn feels that the second major factor in our society today, 
which is so changed compared to the past, and which will be so changed 
in the future, is the mobility of people. Twenty percent of the popula- 
tion in this country actually change their places of residence e^/ery 
year, and we still think in terms of local versus national educational 
policy^ as if one particular conmunity should be doing something quite 
different from another eomminity. 

The third major problem we face from our present society is the 
tremendous change in the population which, in this next year, will dump 
one million young men and women— graduates of hig^ school, or dropouts— 
into the labor mazhet, into colleges, into postsecondary schools, and 
into the business of creating and starting new femilies. This is a 
million more than have ever entered the labor market before! 
o 
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Tbe fourth major condition Is the change In the nature of work. 

This change cooes from a basic change In the ability of nan to use 
energy and machines . In the past^ ve operated on a philosophy of 
economic scarcity^ but for tl? first tlme^ nan Is having to face the 
fact of economic ab\mdance. We used to think of work as a way that a 
nan must earn a living to feed himself, to keq;> warm, and to care for 
his family. This Is no longer true for many people In this country 
and In many other countries. Work Is no longer the necessary way an 
Individual must earn his living or provide for pliyslcal needs . Actually 
work has become a new way by which man finds his Identification In 
society. Work Is much npre significant In this respect than It Is as 
a means of earning a living. 

The fifth major change has to do with unenployment In a period 
of great economic growth. The President's Council of Economic Advisors 
has arrived at the conclusion that an economic growth nte as large 
as 6 percent a yeeo: would, not prevent unenployment . That Is because 
the nature of work has changed from muscle power to one of a cognitive 
nature, which Is much like education. We will have unemployment and, 
unless we know how to find a place for these people to contribute In 
uur work World, eVeu Worse, a greater prcbleiu. underemployaient of many 
of our talented people . 

Work at ono time was considered primarily production, but for the 
first time a majority of the work force In this nation is involved In 
distributive and service occupations The nudber of workers Involved 
In production is decreasing steadily. In terms of our changed society, 
the significance Is that education becomes the link between the individual 



aal workj or to put It another wayj the link between an Individual and 
his place In society. 
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Hlstorlcally, every society has had certain patterns for introducing 
youth into adulthood and giving them places in society. Dr. Venn stated 
he doesn't know exactly vtoKt that induction is in our society , unless 
it is going to be work. However, we find that many of our young people 
have not had opportunities to learn how to work, do not have the oppor- 
tunity to find work, and they are not educated for work. For the first 
time,, education has a direct relationship between the individual and 
his success . 

Another major problem is that we do not have institutions in our 
society that are concerned with the Individual between the age of l6 
and 21, idio is unmarried, not in school, and out of work. 

Ikr. Venn believes that these are the major problems in education 
which we have to find some way of solving if we are going to meet the 
challenges faced by these changed conditions in society. 

One of the first changes we need is a new concept of Just what 
conprehenslve education is. We talk about comprehensive high schools 
and coiig>rehenslve education in tliis country, but Dr. Venn does not 
we have a si n gl e conprehenslve school in the nation. If conqprehenslve 
indicates programs to take care of the needs of all the individual w, 
than he cannot quite see how we caoi continue to say to the youngster, 

**If you are not learning, you shouldn't go to school." We are still 
pushing out of our schools over one-third of the young men and wosien of 
high-school age in this country* Comprehensive education is going to 
have to provide new programs, new courses, new flexibility, so that 
every youngster has a chance to learn. And this is something new. 

Superintendfsnt Venn thinks we need to have also a new concept of 
occupational education. The nature of work has changed so much that 
we can no longer think of vocational, or technical, or occupational 
o 
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education as the teaching of a set of basic skills i*ich prepares the 
individual who has learned them for a permanent place in the work-world. 
OSiis is simply net going to be true, because the average person is 
likely to change jobs four or five times during his work-life. 

What then is a new concept of occupational education? We must visu- 
alize vocational education as giving the youngster certain saleable sklUs 
which the employer finds useful at the time the student leaves school. 

Thl,v is true Aether he be a sophomore in high school, a hi^ school 
graduate, or a graduate ft-om seme other type of program Including one 
that culminates in the baccalaureate. Our present baccalaureate degree 

program does provide these vocational skills in many cases, and certainly 
does at the graduate level. 

Generally, we have not paid very much attention to the training 
which is strictly vocational, nor have we seen this as a responsiblUty 
of the school. And yet far too many- of our young men and wo&en are 
leaving school and cannot find places in the work world because they 
do not have saleable skills. Training for these different skiUs may 
require six weeks in one case, a year in another, two years in another. 
Along with the skill training, though, we must be teaching civic under- 
standing and personal understanding and the ability to get along with 
one another. The fact remains that most individuals who lose their 
jobs, whether they be a Ph.D. or seventh grade level; do so because 
they do not know how to cooperate with others. 

Another problem that we must attach is how we can provide training 
for every single youngster lAio attends our educational institutions. 

Every single one! The gifted child is quite well cared for, because 
we know how to get him into college if he is gifted. Hbt only do we 
give him the professionni-vocational skills that he needs, but we put 
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M- in the d*. « ^ ^ ^ ^ 

neeesMiy. He do thl. for the 20 percent that graduate t'-m college. 
He do not do It for theae idio drop out of coUege, nor for anr of 

In hi* achool excqrt the college bound. And «e geuerally uake «, 

Atteapts to offer such sexrice* 

further uador obdectlve la faclag tqi to the prOblea of 
1. accn.tlng learalag m the «dor purpoae of edacatloa. regardlea. of 
nhere It takes place, for years ne have had the Idea that to learn 
one .xt sit la a seat, one's «m seat, for one hour or 55 nlautes, 
for six periods a dsy, and If a student Is not la this position, «e 
have practically said, "Ton can't learn." 

"We anst recognize that re^rdless of the sdbdect natter ee teach 
in school, nust renlad aU persons *o graduate f«. school, Hxther 
It he Harvard badnate School or any other school, that j, 

rapidly taking place and that each student nust cope mth this 
and prepare to diange with It. Why can't ee devise sone eay to neasnre 
the learning that can take place on the ftan, la the factory, m the 
»t«*re, or ai« place so that the ladlvidnal can ccax back Into the 

educational nalnstresn and continue to learn. Ftodanentally, shat ne 

aey Is that SB respect learning, but we respect It only shea It takes 
place la certain areas and under certain conditions. ttrtU se 
this, 1 don't think se are going to acco^lish our d<*." 

These li^Ucattons are particularly pertinent to people In the 
guidance field. DC mst have occig.ational guidance In all our schools 
at all levels. Oc«®atlcaal guidance Is not the natter of getting 
the youngster to make a vocational choice, for a vocational choice, 
iMChever one it Is today. Is likely to be srong In 10 year.. What Is 
It thent It la a utter of acquainting our youngsters sith the broad 
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ireat of oeciqpatioiis that are available and of opening their horixona 
and tiieir understanding to the niyriad possibilities that are ava ilable 
to thsB* In no case should ips narroir the scope of their opportunitiea* 
lie need to know, for exsoqple, idiat an instnaientation tecdmiclan is* 

We have to get these youngsters to understand siaiiy occiqpations* This 
needs to start at an early age and continue all the way throufi^ school* 

We need to iqpdate occiq>ational infonsetion* We have a new set of 
college catalogs every year* "In this area you and I are safe, because 
it is. this road to heaven that we took, and we know it so well that we 
tell any youngster how to get into a college*" We need to update 
occupational infoxaation just as vitally* 

Excellence and quali'^ need to be defined in tenss of the job 
we are trying to do, and how well we hope to get it done* We've reached 
the point in a new technological society idiere there is no longer a 
— ^rgiw for educational error* The Individual who is not educated is 
not going to have a job! There is no place for bin! We can no longer 
put out of the school, have hln find a job soneidiere, and then have 
him eoBie back and give a libraiy to the college fron which he was never 
able to graduate* In the future this young nan isn't going to get that 
entry job because it's just not therct* 

In this country, just 100 years ago, 7^ percent of all the people 
were esg>loyed in fam and fam-related jobs* Today the figure is 
6 percent; by 1970 it will be 4 percent* The nuaber of unskilled jobs 
is decreasing at the rate estimated to be about 40,000 a week* The unskill- 
ed job, the one that just takes a good attitude, a good back, and not 
too auch intelligence, is, unfortunately about gone* 

Another major problem that we face is in the creation of a d u a l 
system of education idiich abandons a long-held philosophy* We said at 






0110 ^1 h 0 thftt WB taftve fre€ piiblic Bducstlon for ftll. ywo^'t^Ttm 
This ¥M not becauae any particular child deserves an education^ hut 
because It uas a natter of public welfare to have an educated denocracy 
if pe<9le were to vote. This is idiy we have free public education. It 
is in tin public Interest in the sane way that highways are, and it is 
a factor in our defense* Todey we are at the point idiere the offering 
of occiqpationpl. education^ so *^that the individual nay find a jcbjt is 
in the sane relative perspective for our pu b l i c welfare* If we do not 
provide this training in the interest of the pubUc and of the nation, 
we are going to end vip with a dual systen of education* 

’'During past sinner, under a Carnegie Foundation Grant, we 
bnd a soMer counseling program* Vie invited everyone of the senior- 
hi^-school students in the county to cone for a conference with a 
counselor* Ife Invited each to bring his parents to talJc about fhtore 
plans* Va held conferences with over 3-»000 students and their parents* 
rhAm 8i0iifies to ne a great concern, a great fear and worry, by parents 
about the fhture welfare of their c hil d r en* I do not believe that we 
have done ■»»**>* yet in most of our spools to alleviate that fear or to 
prove to parents that we are interested in doing anything about Itl 

The Poverty Bill represents an agtpressive step In this direction* 

It has assured l6 to 22 year olds lAo have dropped out of school that 
they will be paid $75 a month to go to school* If we do not provide 

training such as this in the schools as they exist today— 
0^ 020 eventually to end up with a dual systen of education in 

this country where sene youngsters are placed into one kind of a systen, 

and some into another kind of a system." 

Dr* Vemi then described what seens to him to be the new link between 
education and work* First of all, we have to start teaching children 
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In tlie eleaentaxy and schools bov to read, vrlte, caqpctte^ and 
listen* Yen. haTS heard this before^ hut ue have never this berore. 
We have iiever done this for all youngsters . Hinety percent of our 
teachers do not know anything about the teaching of reading* This Is 
the nuiber one vocational tool and skill necessary In today*s world: 
a vezhal, autooBted, energy-controlled worM* We must teach these 
youngsters to read and to write and to compute! We should not have 
teaching In our sc h ools a teacher tdio has not had a good course In the 
fkmdaBentals of tecudilng reading* 

The second thing that we have to do in our new role for education 
Is to give our young people an opportunity to —leg contributions . "if 
you could Just spend a short tlue In the Peace Corps, you would get a 
feeling for the tremendous enthuslasn and desire of these outstanding 
young aen and wom, ^ cone into the Peace Corps to serve* Tou will 
find that their basic notlvatlon was their need— not a desire but a 
need— to nake contributions idilch they recognize to be Important* 

If we go back 50 years and take a look at the manpower force In 
this country, with 75 percent of our population involvlj^ labor, 
we quickly see that the child was then an econondc asset In the home* 

He made a contribution to the welfare of the family that was not a lUlse 
oootrlbutlon— like passing peanuto at a cocktail party* The cownlty 
and the nation depended on the child* I think that we In education need 
to figure out a way to provide a framswoziL of purpose for Indivlduml 
^ role In society * We need to devise somm way to give of 

our children chances to contribute, to be recognized, to be acceptable 
as having worth and dignity* How, why can*t we do this for all youngsters 
In our hi£^ schools Instead of having them all startli^ high school at 
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8:30 in the oornlng and getting out at U P,N.? Hfaor not run a l4 period 
day with acne starting to school at 7:30 In the morning and getting out 
at noon, and the rest starting at 12:00 noon and getting out at 6:00 PJf.t 
In this may each child could work during his spare tine In the after- 
noon or morning* 

Why can't we do ItT Why do we say to our young people, "Yes, 
you've got to learn. This is the most iaportant thing. Don't worry 
about anything else yet, as long as you're learning. Take a fUU cc^irse. 
You can't take off and work part time.” 

Wouldn't it be better if sone of our young people spent five or 
six years in hlc^ school? Why shouldn't they be getting work eiperience 
so that they nay contribute sonething worthidiile? Wb most get across 
to young people the concept that work is the great oppor t unity for nan 
to nake a contribution and to fulfill a place in society. We must pro* 
vide this opportunity for that young person idio has an IQ of l60 and 
can become a geppbyslclst, and for the student with a 70 IQ idio might 
becoBM a terrific waiter or waitress. 

We need a new approach jo education in our society, because material 
things are becoaiing valueless. You can see this every day in our young 
people. They break up their automobiles; they break out windows. They 
recognize that these things do not have value. We haven't given them 
another set of values, because we don't know what those values are. It 
is necessary for us to think about our situation.” 

Another new role should be continuing education, but not continuing 
the sane type that students couldn't cope with idien they were in school 
in the first place. Why in the world should anyone come back to a place 
where he originally got in trouble and be made to feel out-of-Joint and 
useless? This is especially true ^en we realize that every sizigle 
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individual in the future technological age is going to have to go to 
school. If vork, in the technological sense , is becoming cognitive 
and, essentially 9 using the mind, then every man is going to have to 
keep going back to school. 

We need to try spending money in education. "I think one of the 
most beautiful statements I have hecurd was made by the minister of 
education from a newly developed nation of western Africa. Here they 
are spending Uo percent of the national tax income on education. In 
the United States we are spending about 7 percent now in all levels 
of education, from kindergarten to the grave." He was asked, "Why is 
it that you spend 4o percent of your gross national income on education?" 
"Why,” he said, "it*s very simple. We*ve got tol We're so poor!" 

In the United States we ask, "Can we afford it?" The DuPont 
Conqpany could lose every factory and every piece of capital investment 
that they have and still be one of the great corporations in this country 
if they could keep the people on their present work force. If they lost 
the people who cure working for them, they would break up in three months. 
Wealth no longer lies in goods and materials. Today, real wealth t^s 
in the minds of creative and imaginative individuals. There is research 
coming out before too long which can prove that every dollar invested 
in education in our nation will produce from 100 to UOO percent more 
return than the investment in buildings and capital equipment. 

The concept of continuing education must be applied to our educational 
employees, too. We've got hundreds cf teachers in our schools who haven't 
gone back to school for additional education courses in years and don't 
read anythirig. Yes, we have h\mdreds of them! Fundamentally, things 
are happening so fast today that teachers must be up-to-date. Talk about 
change.... The same kind of rapid change is taking place in all of our ideas. 
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The fourth point for a new role in education is that we must get 
flexibility in our educational programming. Much of the slow-down in 
education is in the educators more them in the public I We cannot be 
stereotyped by the prejudices built into us as teachers ^o did well in 
school. We must break out of this and really begin to take a look at 
some of the youngsters who are saying to us , in effect , "You dumb old 
fool in teaching, you're only making $4,000 a year!" 

Now they don't say that to you directly, mind you, but they say it 
in a lot of other ways. You know that they do. We've got to teach 
these kinds in some way, and on a standard level, that they can under- 
stand. We have given eveiy kind of possible help to young people going 
• on to college. We have filled out transcript after transcript, and 
written letters of recommendation for students interested in going to 
college. But have we done the same thing for the other 63 percent of 
our youngsters idio will not enter college or take other higher training? 
Have we helped them in terms of entry jobs? Have we helped them in 
making the transition from school to work? Have we helped them in the 
same way that we haw: the bright ones ^10 could have done it on their 
own without our help? We just haven't, and it seems that now is the 
time for us to take this approach I 

In our technological society there are going to be many places for 
people to work. There will be those who can make fine livings waiting 
tables, or washing windows, or mowing lawns and other types of horticul- 
tural work. It would even be a delight to have a good mechanic who 
knows how to repair cars, wouldn't it? If you went to the World's Fa:Lr 
last year, you found you can make a good living as a bellboy. 

We need to provide assistance in the transition from school for 
work. "If we try to do it, you know that we will have the greatest 
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opposition from the U. S. Employment Service, who believes that this 
is their job. It seems to me that we*ve got to do it. Under our 
Carnegie Foundation Grant we have started a placement bureau in this 
large hig^ school of 3>500 students. The response has been amazing. 

There is a need for that kind of thing. How do you get into 
Plumbers Ihiion No. 1 in New York City? Suppose the kind oi’ job that 
this boy needs is in Eureka, California. Suppose this boy is very un- 
sophisticated, but he can do the things the California job requires. 

How do we help the young man find the degree of sophistication to make 
the transition? This is not hard for college youngsters. We have 
colleges all over the place. Unless we help other individuals iidio do 
not find jobs, they will not contribute to society and cannot find 
respectable places fop themselves. They will be the ones for \diom 
we shall be paying the rest of our lives by providing food, clothing, 
and shelter, for in our culture we will not let a person go without 
basic necessities.” 

Dr. Venn ended his presentation by suggesting that everyone at 
the conference get the Jemuary issue of Fortime magazine and read the 
article concerning federal control and the federal government. 

After an excellent noon lunch where a great deal of informal infor- 
mation was exchanged, MR. AL BEDDING, Assistant Director of Vocational, 
Education in Illinois, introduced the afternoon speaker. Dean Rupert N. 
Evans was bom and raised in Terre Haute, Indiana and earned a B.S. degree 
frot; Indlunq State Teachers College. An M.S. and Ph. D. degree was 
awarded by Purdue University. Dr. Evans har. worked as a printer, fore- 
man of production control, and machinist. He has directed research 
projects published numerous articles and one textbook on electronics. 















Dean Evans is Chairman of the AVA Research Committee and a member of 
the Research Subcommittee of the National Manpower Advisory Committee. 
He has been a Fulbri^t lecturer in Japan and Fast-President of the 
National Association of Industrial Teacher Educators. He is now the 
Dean of the College of Education at the University of Illinois and 
Professor of Vocational and Technical Education. 

Structuring Vocational Education to Meet the Challenge 

DEAN RUPERT EVANS told the group that he was going to make some 
strong statements which mi^t sound harsh. However , as he was among 
friends 9 and as with interpersoncd relationships within a family , he 
was going to be "affecticmate but disrespectful." 

In dealing with the subject of structuring vocational education 
to meet the challenge , Dean Evans said he wished to make two points: 
(l) the need for leadership , and (2) the need for innovation. 
Leadership 

"Don't get the idea that vocational education is in bad shape. 

In fact it is in the best shape it has ever been in but this still 
isn't saying much. Some of it is being, and ou^t to be, discarded. 
Some of it is bad because it is repressed. Some of it is bad because 
it has inadequate leadership. Some of it is very good, but could be 
improved." Dean Evans continued by mentioning that he had recently 
been requested to identify nationally four comprehensive high schools 
with outstanding vocational education programs. Surprisingly enou^, 
he found this very hard to do*. Some of the best con^rehensive hlfiji 
schools are vocational hi^ schools which spend half time on general 
education and half time on vocational education. Many comprehensive 
hic^ schools are not comprehensive because they repress vocational 
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Dean Svans pointed out that, generally speaking, vocational education 
developed its leaders and teachers at only two tines in history • One 
was dur^^ g program expansion in the 1920 *s and the second was during 
war production days in 1940-43. Those persons developed soon after 
the passage of the Smith-Hug^ies Act are now retired and the second 
group are now senior leaders. The need in the 1920 *s and early 1940 *s 
was for skilled manpower. Leaders in vocational education still think 
in these terms. 

Few leaders or teachers were developed dtiring the 1930 *s or for 
the past twenty years. Vocational Education looked like a static field 
a few went into it. It was static because the leadership made it so. 
Blame Congress for static allocation of ^uids and for malappolntment 
but the reed blame must be placed on vocational education leaders who 
failed to propose cliange. Recent changes here came mainly from non- 
vocatlonal educators such as the President's Panel of Consultants. 

Dean Evans believes that vocaticmal education leaders were afraid of 
hurting each other's feelings and that In Illinois we are still adhering 
to this policy. 

Inno vation 

Dean Evans expressed the belief that if he had to name the most 
sore^Ly needed aspect of vocational education it would be innovation. 

In the past, innovation has been discouraged but today even the federal 
government is pushing us in this direction. They are pushing in a more 
insidious way to set up programs where we have failed and in a few 
places where we have not failed. 

Real Innovations or changes need to be made in (l) who we serve. 



and (2) how we serve them. 
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Who We Serve 

If we could get every teacher, vocational or otherwise, to accept 
• the concept that he taught in order to achieve the maximum increase in 

value then we womild have made tremendous progress . Certain groups of 
students desperately need the teachers* help much more than other 
students. When i«re compare value and input of the disadvantaged vs. the 
advantaged student we find that the value added by education is not 
just in the totaJ. value of the finished product. Dean Evans used this 
analogy to make his point. Which factory is more valuable — one that 
takes blank paper of virtually no value and turns it into a good ref- 
erence book or one which takes a paper bound book and puts a hard 
cover on it. Hard cover books look better and cost more, but the first 
factory helped society much more. We honor our New Triers and our 
University Hi£^ Schools, but we rarely consider the high quality students 
they start out with. Some other high schools may be adding far more 
value to our society. We honor vocational programs that are highly 
selective. They are inevitably going to graduate good students. Ou^t 
we not also to honor these vocational teachers who start with rou^i 
material €md add greatly to its value? The day is passed when vocation- 
al education can forget about service occupations and the people who 
should enter them. 

How We Serve 

This subject was divided into three parts by Dean Evans; (a) How 
we teach, (b) what we teach, and (c) how we organize to teach it. 

’ Dr. Evans discussed! the first part by making this short but power- 

ful point. " How we teach is a subject in itself, but if we teach to 
add maximum value to each person, we can't go far wrong." 

What we teach. The ideal high school vocational program is set 
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up by a local advisory conmlttee . Dear Evans said he was in favor of 
an advisory comnittee, in fact there was no excuse for not having an 
advisory conmittee, however, he pointed out some of the pitfalls to be 
avoided. We have examples of local advisor/ committees that are more 
concerned about keeping kids in town without education in order to 
keep them there. With the changes we have had in apportionment, seme 
people are going to be more concerned about keeping the boys down on 
the fam by giving them no education and hope that they will stay at 
home. They are doing this in far too many places in the state, and 
the local advisory committee is one of the reasons for it. Suppose 
you have a speciality plant open in a town cuid the advisory conmlttee 
says you ou^t to train people for this particular industry, you have 
to develop people for jobs in that unique facility. If this is done 
you will be again selling him down the river J Somehow we have to find 
a structure of providing training for people from town ”X" and town 
"Y”. The local advisory committee is concerned only with one opening 
in their town. It is easy to say that the small school has no money 
and given the money they will do better, but in vocational education 
this is not the case. Vocational education requires a student body and 
the small school with 50 students is saddled with no vocational educa- 
tion, or vocational education of a very limited range. Money is really 
not the problem here, but the need for students. The area that is 
losing population and wants to hold on to it will have to provide good 
vocational education. 

We need some kind of State Plan that insures adequate coverage in 
other innovations. We have a problem of teaching for transferability 
of skills and knowledge. The trend is toward education for families 
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of occupations. If you have something transferable in a vocation one 
must understand theories and principles not just "how to do it. Some 
place in this structure we have to have curricula development and have 
to evaluate the materials produced here and elsewliere. 

How we organize ^ serve IllLrois, Some mcent developments in 
our state which are being discussed and develdped are the Junior Colleges 
and area vocational schools. There are in excess of thirty Junior College 
districts in the planning or development stage. Under the present 
arrangement the local. Junior College decides its own program with one 
limitation. This is the requirement that at least 15 percent of the 
curricula must be vocational-technical in nature, Kany complain 
this is too much but many others feel it is too little, 5y may of 
interest, idiat would happen if all hig^i schools were requested to have 
15 percent of their curricula vocational-technical in nature? 50 percent? 

Area vocational schools to serve secondary students and some adults 
have recently been approved for Chicago, Sterling and Decatur. Dean 
Evans posed the question, "Are these in the ri^t places? local 
initiative should be used as a back stop but that some group should be 
keeping an eye on the total vocational-technical oducation program in 

the state and pointing out ^ere the holes are. 

One Innovation suggested by the speaker was the need for one or 
two state operated speciality schools to plug gaps between local and 
area vocational-technical school programs and to provide for unusual 
occupations , 

Dean Evans continued by posing a series of thought provoking 



questions: 



VIhat are the goals 



of state departments? Regulatory? Advisory? 
local initiative and stiU provide means for 



How do we encourage 



f il Un g in the gaps between local prograins? 

What are the goals of vocational education in Illinois? Who 
detexmines them? 

Who decides %diich innovations f-o encourage? 

How is the bud^t to be detezmined? 

How do people leam what monies are available? 

Who coordinates the vocational education programs whf.ch are 
carried on by at least a dozen different agencies in Illinois? 

How should the total administrative structure be changed to 
better meet the needs of vocational-technical education in 
Ill in ois? Is a new technical task force needed to stuuy 
*®ke r^ mdations for this change? 

What 8. .did be the proper and most effective role of the Research 
Coordinating Ihilt? 

This presentation was sumiiarlzed by Dean Evans making the follow- 
ing three points: 

1» We must develop leadership. 

2. Innovation^ evaluation and dissemination of new ideas is 
mandatory. 

3* We have to have a workable state structure. 

Following this presentation, each participant at the conference 
was introduced by MR. ROY McDBRMOYT Of the RCU staff. MR. BURGEHER 
announced that Dr. Elizabeth Simpson, Chalzman of the Home Econoaiics 
Division, College of Education, University of Illinois, was a national 
candidate for President of the American Vocational Association. Pro- 
fessor Simpson made a few comments and said she would be appreciative 
of the conference partlclx)ants ' support. 

The remainder of the afternoon was dedicated to an open forum 
with Sean Evana aa iioderator. A Uvely and Infomtive session ensued. 
To illustrate the wide diversity and tenor of sone of the nany iteas 
discussed, a few illustrations follow. 
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A q]Uiefftloii was raised as to the status of tha J^mlocr College ■ow's- 
mnt, with concoaltact lupHcatlons for vocatlonal-te chnl c a l education, 
and the area Toeatlc^l schools. 



In respowe IS. EVJdUSUT BBOTE, assistant eanecutlwe secretary to 
the Jhnlor College Board, discussed the plan s and actions undsmay to 
convert existing Junior Colleges to a Class I status and for other areas 
to form proposals for new districts. He expressed the point of tLcw 
that TocatlonBl-technical education would nake up a significant portion 
of the curriculum In these new Institutions, hogpefUUy beyond the required 

1^ percent as specified In the law. 

m. AL R H )D DKt esqplalned the plans, policies and actions hy the 
State Board for estahUsMng and providing financia l assistance for 
area schools. He pointed out that It Is anticipated that instruction 
win he provided on a part-day basis for residents within the limits of 
a given area. Special financing Is possible for buUdlr^p and equlp- 
nent in addition to the usual aid for operating expense. Programs 
offered will be for secondary age youth and for scam adults. These 
centers are to be closely coordinated with junior College programs. 

IB. awMiP JSBE, Assistant Superintendent for Tocatlonal and 
Practical Arts Education, Chicago Public Schools, eaq^lalned the progress 
pio-Tin for opening the George Westlnghouse School for the Chicago 
metropolitan area. MR. WILEJAM BEfflOms, Coordinator of Vocational 
and Industrial Education, Decatur, discussed the development of the 
Decatur Area School which will he serving about twenty-five districts. 

He Indicated response to the proposal has been hi g h ly e n t h usiastic. 

RAT DAVES, Field Representative, Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, U. S. Department of labor, asked, ”How do we fare In Il l in ois 
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vlth other areas of the country in vocational-technical educatioiit'' 

SR. GBAIT VERH answered the question hy saying he didn't knew to 
; • he very truthful, lev York state is nuking real progress and tbKre is 

no question shout the progress California is making. The latter has 

. * 

free opportunities without tuition. This is an ijiqportant point accord- 
ing to Sr. Venn as the cost of the education to the fanily is the 
major factor. "As far as 1 know, you are doing well. This is the 
iTIMt meeting that I have attended in the last several years deal- 
ing with the statewide prognnis of vocational-technical education. 

(fiBORGB KOOIB, Vice Ftesident, Brunswick Corporation, requested that 
a member of Corplan describe to the group the very interesting study 
they are conducting for the RCS staff. 

HAnB HOCXMOIH, Cozplan Associates, eiqplained that the major 
objectives of their project were to identify the available research 
inf®**nbion on vocational-technical education; present recowMndations 
of areas needed to be researched in the general area of manpower needs; 
and prediction of manpower trends in ten broad occipationai classifi- 
cations. 

Following a social hour and dinner the program continued. 

MR. FUlllP 6. BAIRD, Program Planning Supervisor, Illinois ROU 
and chaiiman of the evening session introduced Nr. Ray Page, Superin- 
tendent of lUblic Instruction. 

extended personal greetings to the group and expressed his 
appreciation to and regard for the large and impressive groip assembled. 
The text of his remarks is as follows: 

pleased to have the opportunity to participate in your con- 
ference and make a few remarks relevant to the importance of this workshop. 
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Our society today faces a ccmplex of new educational changieSf perhaps 
iu>re coHplex than at any time in the history of this country. Education 
is now more than ever vital to the individual . to this nation, and to 
our international involvements; it is our number one problem. 

As we look back iqpon the changes that have taken place in education^ 
and. particularly vocational education, we realize that we are living 
in a constantly changing society that at times simply appears fantastic, 
n^e next twen^ years will see more technological and industrial changes, 
social changes, changes in international relations, and changes in edu- 
cational methods and organization than we have ever seen. Some we can 
predict throu^ research studies and statistical projections, but others 
will come that we cannot predict nor foresee. That there will be major 
changes in our total program we can be certain. 

One of the major areas of change of which we can be certain is 
that of jobs in the future. Automation is changing the occupational 
structure of our society even more drastically than did the industrial 
revolution. The major difference is in the degree and kind of education 
required. School officials, working with community and business organi- 
zations, are being challenged to find new approaches to vocational 
education, and the need for bold and creative programs to meet the 
needs of all children is today one of the most crucial problems, not 
only in education, but of the nation as well. 

As a result of the Vocational Education Act of 1963* certain other 
recent federal grants to education, and Increased support and interest 
at the local and state levels, vocational courses have gained status 
in our total program. Students and parents are beginning to recognize 
vocational education as practical and meaningful. This is good and as 
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it should he, and our vocational teachers and leaders in this field 
have contrihuted much to this improved status. 

/ 

American education has been concemed vith vocational ccmpetence 
and preparation since Benjamin Franklin set up bis academy in the mid- 
elc^teenth century. This concern will receive increased emphasis in the 
urban- industrial Socle‘S with its demands for increasing specialization, 
mass production, and more skilled manpower in general. 

X want you to know t]i\at your Superintendent of Rjblic Instruction 
appreciates all of the time and energy that you people are devoting at 
this conference to this timely topic. I am confident that this select 
cGomlttee will identify needed areas of attention and directions for 
the future of vocational education that will have a real inQ>act in the 
State of Illinois. 

I would like to share with you the following statement that I read 
recently idilch was made by George Leonard, West Coast Editorial Manager 
for Look Magazine and which emphasizes idiat I have been saying. I 
quote: "Much of idiat will be taufi^t by the year 20CX) A.D. (only 3^ years 
from this date) does not today have even a camionly accepted name." 

This statement points up the challenge that all of us, laymen 
and professional educators, face today. 

It has been a real pleasure to share these thouc^ts with you," 

Mr. Baird then introduced DR. ALIEN lEE. Dr. Lee, l ike Dr. Grant 
Venn, began his career as a vocational agriculture teacher in the 
Pacific Northwest. He served for many years in the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education as a vocatlcmal education specialist and in administra- 
tive positions involving both vocational and general education. His 
last position in that department was as Assistant State Superintendent 
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fop Educational Development in Vocational Education idiere he was Intiaiately 
Involved vith a major research project to Improve and upgrade educational 
leadership at the state level* He has completed a study In depth of 
state departments of education in all of the fifty states. Last suaner 
(1965) he served as a consultant to the USOE on the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Dr. Lee is presently located at the University 
of California at Berkeley, Where he is working on a 4 (c) project to 
study methods of iaqproving the leadership role of state divisions of 
vocational-technical education. 

DR. ALIEN lEE opened his presentation with the following story: 

Mich has been said about the gap existing between research wtui 
practice, and we are r^sinded of the old Veznont farmer who, when asked 
to cooperate in some agricultural I'esearch, ccnmented, "Shucks, I ain't 
faming half as well as I know how to now!" Well, our thesis concerns 
the need for more of both research and practice, and suggests the press- 
ing urgency of systematic organization and a thorou^ understanding of 
the processes involved in Research and Developaent . 

According to Charles F. Kettering, research is a hl^^- hiit word 







that scares a lot of people. It needn't. It is rather sisg>le« Essen- 
tially, it is nothing but a state of mind— a friendly, welcoming 
attitude toward chaiige, going out to look for t*hmng m inatead of waiting 
for it to come. Research for practical men is an effort to do 
better and not to be caught asleep at the switch. The research state 
of mind can apply to anything: personal affairs or any kind of business, 
big or little. It is the problem-solving mind as contrasted with the 
let-well-enou^-alone mind. It is the composer minA instead of the 
fiddler mind. It Is the tomorrow mind instead of the yesterday mind. 
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Research Is theoretlcl cumlysls, exploration, and experimentation 
directed toward the increase of knowledge, and thereby the power to 
control phenomena. 

Webster defines "research** as **•• .studious Inquiry... critical 
and exhaustive investigation or experimentation having for its aim the 
revision of accepted conclusions, in the llfi^t of newly discovered 
facts •** The word ** research** is so widely used with such varying con- 
notations that great confusion results. Research can be defined as 
the application of human intelligence in a systematic manner to a 
problem of idiich a solution is not imnediately available. 

Webster describes **development** as a **step or stage in growth, 
advancement; hence, an event or happening •** 

There is today an increasing awareness and sense of urgency for 
research and developisent (improvement if you will) in education. In 
many areas we fl.id persons seeking, striving, straining, clamoring, 
thirsting, imploring for change to meet the needs of today. This 
applies to all of education, including most certadnly that idiich you 
represent — vocational- technical education. 

Vocational programs were for many years predominatly characterized 
by a hle^ level of excellence — and were generally so recognized. The 
interest and attendance at this conference testifies of your belief 
that we need now devote special, attention toward organizing for research 
and developaent. Behind this must have been — among other things — 
the feeling that our field of mutual Interest needs some new vigor, 
soBM variations of old ideas, some brand new ideas, and widespread 
willingness to adapt to the needs of changing times. 

Dr. Lee suggested that the problem which confronts us is of such 



priority and inportance as to merit nell-plaimed or«aniaatiop» ayatanatlc 
innovation, flexibility, and adaptiveness in our research and develop- 
ment activities. As yet, there is little or, at most. Inadequate 
assurance that our developing programs will possess these essential 
qualities. 

Dr, Lee's assignment today concerns the challenge of organizing 
for change in vocational-technical education. He began by focualng 
our attention on the overall setting and talking about state departments 
of education. 

State divisions of vocational education are important parts of 
state departments of education, and that ufaich characterizes the latter 
generally characterizes their divisions of vocational education. 

Perhaps more so than ever before, it is today essential that state 
departments of education be strengthened. Ihis is supported by the 
philosophy of the present federal administration as reflected by various 
actions, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196^ being the 
most recent. 

Sot long ago James Bryant Conant said, in referring to policy 
for the public schools, "Shat is needed are strong state boards 
of education, a first class chief state school officer, a well organized 
state staff, and good support from the legislature." Conant has also 
noted that in some instances, "the state education departments, thouc^ 
possessing considerable formal authority, are capable of little more 
than the performance of routine duties." In commenting further about 
the determination of educational policy in the United States, he says, 

"Educational policy in the Uhited States has been detendned 
in the past by the more or less haphazard interaction of 
(1) the leaders of public school teachers, administrators, 
and professors of education, (2) state educational authorities. 
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(3) ft multitude of state colleges and universities ^ (4) pri- 
vate colleges ftnd universities, and (^) the variety of 
agencies of the Federal government, through which vast sums 
of money. • .have flowed to individual institutions and the 
states.... It is thesis that such a Jumble of influential 

private and public bodies does not correspond to the «M.eds 
of the nation...** 

Dr. Conant also points out the need for strengthening state, depart- 
ments when he said, 

**Wlthout appearing to belabor an obvious point I do wish to 
emphasize how refomers intent on using the Federal power 
have repeatedly been forced to use idiat I have called 'Federal 
bribery* to accomplish their purposes.** 

Institutions of hi^er education have long excelled in many phases 
of education, but theirs is not the business of setting policy for 
public schools, or for providing direct leadership to them. They have 
ri^tfuUy had a monopoloy on under-graduate and graduate woj^, but 
they have not and should not assume or be delegated statewide or local 
responslblliity for public education. IMs is neither philosophically 
desirable nor legcdly in order. The colleges cuid imiversltles, throuc^ 
the consultant activities of professors, have made efforts of some 
significance to provide assistance to local schools; however, this 
has not been a major or top priority concern of hl^er education, and 
it is grossly inadequate for many reasons. 

Cons tltutlonal and statutory (as well as logical) responsibility for 
public schools rests with the state which has established an agency with 
statewide responsibility for this purpose. At the 196^ annual con- 
ference of the Council of Chief State School Officers, Conant said that 
as recently as five years ago he would have advocated that local boards 
were the keystone to educational policy and that state departments of 
education were Just to be ''tolerated.** He want on to say to the chief 
state school officers, however, "It is now clear to me that the Jobs 
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which you hold are or shDuld be the key positlone in education and 
not the structure of public education. • .In the United States." 

As long ago as 1957 John Guy Fowlkes of the University of 
Wisconsin]) in referring to state departments of education and the chief 

i» 

state school officers, said, "These are the agencies and officials idio, 
more than any other educational organizations and workers, have responsi- 
bility for and work with, to varying degrees, all levels, kinds and 
forms of public education in our country." 

There is an Increasing concern nationwide about the strengths, 
capabilities, and limitations of state departments of education as 
they currently exist. There is general recognition that the weakest 
Unv in the educational triad of local schools, hi^iier education and 
the state department of education is most often the latter. Frequent- 
ly, one hears criticism that these departments not only fail to promote 
• chcuiges for improvement in education, but they e0.so obstruct the efforts 

of others. 

Tecfaman concluded that the pie sent standards of state departments 
are not able to keep pace with postulated new practices, and little 
leadership was found. 

The average state department of education has 75 professinal staff 
members available to work on educational problems and programs. Such 
a department works with 425 school districts. Including 1,003 elementary 
schools, 80 Junior hi^ schools, and 220 high schools. These are 
staffed (1963-64) with 10,827 elementary teachers, l,9l6 Junior hi|^ 
teachers, and 5,401 senior high teachers. There are in addition 170 
superintendents, 42 assistant superintendents, 633 elementary principals, 
74 Junior hi^ principads, €uad 159 senior hl^ principals. In summa- 
tion, the 75 state department of education staff work with 1,303 schools 
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and about 20,000 locsl school people -. for the purpose of aalittalning 
standards, teacher ard atteiinistrator training, and the general improve. 
ment of education inctludiung buildings, methods, and materials for teach- 



ing. 

How can any state department of education staff be effective with 
a ratio of 75 SDB persona to 20,000 local school people? Some state 
department consultants estimate their average "visit" to schools to be 
one half-day each seven years. A few are able to approach the level 
of one visit in each two year period. Obviously, this precludes 
reUance upon the procedure of working with individual teachers .- 
especially when one takes cognizance of the time required for desk work 
and travel. It would be not only impractical, but also unrealistic 
and undesirable to atteBQ>t to Increase SUE staff to a number that could 
satisfactorily (under traditional procedure and organization) meet the 
challenges and effectively influence change for improvement. 

with the precedents set by Horace Hann in Massachusetts, 

state departments of education have quite adequately perfonsed such 
tasks as record keeping, disbursement of funds, inspection, compliance 



checking, and enforcement of minimum standards. There is today another 
function which is sorely needed by public education. ?^^t is one .of 
service an<^ leadership to point the dire c tion for change and_iirgyv e - 
ment in education, and to assist with its Implementation in the public 
schools. (This does not preclude continued performance of services 
in record keying and conqpliance checking, but these should constitute 
a minor function rather than the raiscai d'etre.) Instead of spending 
90 percent of their time on inspection and compliance checking, and 
10 percent on promoting specific change for Improvement, state depart- 



ments should reverse the ratio and devote 90 percent to leadership 



for change. 
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The fced for Reoearch and Develowgnt in Bdncation 
average citizen today recognizes that ”R and 23^' stand 
two Boat iniK>i ant words in American industry — Research and DevelopmMita 
i.hich font the basis for most of the outstanding achievements of our 
country's industries* Conipanies idiich show the greatest progress and 
■mrhet the largest number of new products are those idii<^ budget 
generously for research developamnty establish responsibilities p 
mtmI organize accordingly* Many of our outstanding growth conpanies 
pour b^ck into research developBient as much as 10 percent of their 
net incomes* The automotive industry is a prime example* How long 
could (or can) any of the leaders in this industry compete without 
contxnual research M»d development? A c'’waon story a m on g the most 
active industries is that more than half of their new products are less 
itimn ten years old* Were it not for strong researcdi and development 
prograatf 9 companies in the fields of electronics^ drugs, and metal 
products (to name just a few) would soor. be out of business* 

Professional people, such as the doctor, the pharmaceutical 
worker, and the dentist, must carefully follow new research in order 
to keep abreast* We are most critical of our professional people idio 
fail to make use of the findings of research* 

The U* 8* Department of Agriculture, tlw: land grant colleges, the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, the county agricultural staffs (agents) 
and a multitude of farmers cocqmrate In performing the essential tasks 
of research and development in agriculture* These agencies and indi- 
viduals rre responsible for research on agricultural problems, whether 
local, state* national, or inter-national, and have a mut ua l interest 
in achieving solutions and improvexmnts* Some federal monies are 
utilized, but the major amount of the activity is supported by state 



ftmdi. nils widely dirpersed research effort within each state is 
coordinated and correlated by a state agency to bring about overall 
balance 9 avoidance of gaps, and a balanced attack on agricultural 
problems In general* 

The technological advances idilch have resulted in agriculture and 
industry have not ccme about spontaneously or haphazardly. They origin 
nated in deliberately planned, carefully organized, and adequately 
financed programs of research and development* Ttm methods, organl* 
zations, and procedures utilized in Aaerican industry and agriculture 
are the objects of worldwide admiration and amilation. 

We are now allocating huge sums of public capital to research in 
education, but how well are we organized? Ihe truth of the natter is 
thatp excellent thou^ our basic research has been, fhr too of it 
zemL. 8 on the shelves and in the pigeon holes gathering dust. The 
necessary follow- throu^ activities and ijoplemectaticm have been sadly 
neglected. 

Currently, we have at our fingertips sources of financing fcur 

greater then ever before, lie have not previously organized for change 

or systematic innovation— but now we must or fail in our endeavor. 

*Jhe Chaige Process and Implications 
for Divisions of Vocational Bducation 

Generally recognized today is the need for accelerated <****«g ^ to 
keep education programs and practices in tune with demands created by 
the rapid eiqpansion of knowledge, an intensely competitive socie^, 
the expanding population, new ways of living, and the changes created 
by increased automation. 

Too often there is undesirable competition between agencies or 
institutions in different lovels of education, and sometimes apprehension 
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and resentment of each other's actions— or lack of action. This is 
little short of calamitous, in view of the magnitude of the over-all 

• task in education and need for improvement. Comprehension agree- 
ment conceiving individual and joint responsibilities are essential if 

% 

we are to effectively influence change for iaqprovement in education. 
Changes in education are inevitable, whether planned or not, and it 
behooves us to actively endeavor to influence the process. 

The research work traditionally done by the colleges and univer- 
sities has been generally excellent insofar as basic research activities 
go; however, there is great need for applied research for activities 
such as program invention, field testing, dissemination, demonstration, 
and implementation. The latter activities (frequently encompassed by 
the word "research") are appropriate functions of the State Department 
of Education and of local schools, as well as sometimes higher edu- 

« cation. 

The divisions of vocational education should have prime responsi- 
bility for isolating major problem areas and then coordinating the 
efforts (sometimes subcontracting) to attack problem areas in education. 
Some of the problem areas can be attacked best by local schools. 
Eiq>erlence has proven that they will not be so attacked, however, unless 
the State Department of Education, with the aid and cooperation of many 
schools and colleges, identifies and spotlights them, and then exerts 
coordinating leadership to bring about inqprovement. 

Certain kinds of research and development may properly be done by 

* the division of vocational education. The division should arrange for 
local school and hi^er education personnel to devote energies toward 
achieving solutions to the problem areas idiich have been isolated and 
defined. The division has major justification to concern itself with 

o 




many of research and research-related activity, hut much less 

with basic research. 

It is neither desirable nor feasible for personnel of most local 
schools to thoroughly acquaint themselves with the technicalities (red 
tape) and general requirements. Likewise, it is equally or more un* 
desirable to train or acquire local school personnel already skilled in 
the intricacies of the necessary research design. 

The divisions of vocational education need personnel skilled in 
research design to provide state-level service for public schools (and 
to a lesser extent to hi^er education) throughout the state. 

Local schools are the logical setting for many applied research 
activities and field testing. They constitute ^ focal point for 
inpleoientation . 

CcBBiissianer Keppel, in his letter dated April 9 addressed to 
state departaents, bn detailed means that states can follow in applying 
for Ihnds to establish a state program of research and development in 
vocational and technical education. State departments, universities, 
afui even private organizations have vital roles to play in this essential 
function. The details of inplementatlon nay vary to some degree from 
state to state, but the need and the motivation is similar the country 

over. 

Essential to the successful establlsbment of research and develop- 
ment programs is a thorou^ understanding of the Process of Change, 

SinA agreement concerning roles. 

The chart (and accon 5 >anying explanation, see pages and 4S) 

idilch follows details our philosophy pertaining to specific division of 
responsibilities for the several areas of research and research-related 



activities . 
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Sumnury 

We can aimiBarize by saying tbat^ althouc^ ne have dealt with the 

* several areas (problem definition, research, program development, field 
testing, dissemination, and liqplementatlon) to some extent separately, 
we recognize that these are overlapping and frequently some are entirely 
omitted from consideration* Because of the varying responsibilities 
and because the many activities cannot be separated into neat little 
cubicles. It Is hlg^ily Imperative that the three agencies (loccd. schools, 
hlc^r education, and the Department of Education) always be Involved 
and copperatlna regardless of the Immediate area concerned* Similarly, 
the division of vocational education should be continually coamunlcatlng 
and cooperating with other divisions of the department* 

Of basic importance Is some understanding of the change process* 
Implementation or action will probably not ensue, unless we specifically 

• plan and create a favorable climate for change* 

Involvement of many persons Is a must* and each needs adequate 
comprehension of his responsibility and authority* 

State personnel are too frequently prone to believe that their 
superior levels of training, position and experience (sometimes referred 
to under the term prejudices) entitle them to consider their own opinions 
sacred— thereby prohibiting flexibility and obstructing development of 
the kln^ of programs needed in vocational-technical education today* 

At long last, the people of this country have come to recognize 
the basically rigid and non-comprehenslve programs existing in the 
great majority of our secondary schools* Ihese programs, primarily 

. college -prep In nature, resulted from rigid adherence to the concept 

that the supreme goal of education could only be matriculation In the 
conventional 4 year Institution (college or university)* 
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Kbw that ve have support and resources to inprove education for 
the youth of today and tomorrow, it behooves us to carefully 

thorouj^ily organize for Research and Development, and to avoid 

some of the obvious errors of the past. 

Mr, Baird pointed out that an opportxmity for questions and dis- 
cussion of the concepts presented by Dr. Lee would be included as a 
major portion of the open meeting for staff members to be held the 
next morning. The first days session was then adjourned. 

The program was continued on Wednesday morning with two open 
discussion meetings being conducted simultaneously. The RCU P la nnin g 
Conmittee meeting was directed toward a consideration of critical Issues, 
problems and needs for vocational-technical education in the State of 
Illinois. The meeting of Staff for Vocational- Technical Education was 
oriented toward improving leadership conpetencies, particularly of state 

department personnel. 

RCU Planning Committee Open Meeting 
This meeting convened at 9500 A.M. with Dr. M. Ray Karnes presiding. 
Mine members of the conmittee were present. In addition, approximately 
forty other conferees attended the session. 

Dr. Karnes opened the meeting and indicated the ccmmlttee has been 
urged to consider problems and Issues that range across the whole broad 
field of vocational education. He reintroduced Dr. Allen Lee who 
enlarged on his remarks of the previous evening. Dr. lee pointed out 
that some twenty-three states have established Research Coordinating 
Units similar to the Illinois RCU who are the sponsors of this workshop. 
These units are organized within or in connection with the state divi- 
sions of vocational education. Such activity is highly significant 
ghfwii A provide a rather considerable emphasis on research and 




development 
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Changing the tenor of his resArks Dr. I«e reiterated upon the 
evolving Pederal-State-Local educational relationships in view of recent 
Federal legislation. He eaqpressed a strong personal conviction that a 
real possibility exists that control of education may be abrogated by 
the Federal agencies unless aggressive action is taten vithin the states 
to fill the leadership void. He explained this conviction was arrived 
at over a period of time and based upon personal knowledge and expei-ience 

at the local, state, and federal level. 

Dr. Lee suggested that to fill this leadership void Imag in ative 
leadership must be forthcoming from local schools, universities, state 
departments, and the general public working closely together. In his 
view, the state department is the key agency in this process. He went 
on to point out some of the reasons for the weak leadership role of 
state departments. Including low salaries and the types of people that 
can be attracted for state department service, low status of state 
departments in comparison to universities and large metrqjiolitan school 
districts, and the time consuming involvement of state department 
personnel in mlnutia and trivia that stifle leadership initiative. 

Dr. Lee the observation that the RCU P la nning Conmittee was 
composed of members idio represent the broad spectrum of interest groups 
that are concerned with vocational education. He felt it slgnf leant 
that neither the state department nor the universities were in a 
dominate role on the committee. It was his contention this committee 
could and should play a significant role in the strengttenlng of the 
leadership activities for vocational education in the State of Illinois. 

Dr. Ray Karnes reviewed the suggested agenda items which had been 
coBplled M a list of some of the needs and/or critical Issues, as 



follows i 
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1. Organization and adjoinistrative structure to facilitate eiqpanaion 
and Improvement of vocational and technical education in Illinois: 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education in Office of Super- 
Intendent of Public Instruction, vocational and technlccQ. teacher 
education in institutions of hi^er learning, local regional 
programs of vocational and technical education. 

2. Deed for statewide master plan for vocational and technical edu- 
cation as part of master plan for all of education. 

o 

3. Review of fiscal p'^licies of Board of Vocational Education and 

Rehabilitation: priorities and criteria idiich should influence 

budgetary allocations, strategic importance, allocations for capital 
outlay and direct instructional costs, etc. 

4. Criteria and procedures for evaluating total occupational trcdn- 
ing effort in Illinois. 

5* Role and function of the Research and Development Coordinating 
Unit in relation to the t^tal program of vocational and technical 
education in Illinois. 

6. Review procedures and criteria for evaluating research, experimental, 
developmental, pilot and demonstration proposals submitted to RCU. 

7* Other items suggested for consideration: 



8. Election of chairman of RCU Planning Committee. 



This review pronpted some general discussion of the role and function 
of the RCU Planning Committee. The main question centered upon whether 
the conmlttee should concern itself with Just research €uid development 
questions, or should their deliberations Include broad policy pro- 
cedural issues that affect vocational-technical education generally. 

It was pointed out that a sttidy of overall needs and a formulation of 
recommendations for policy changes were objectives in the original RCU 
proposal. Dr. Karnes and Mr. Burgener pointed out that both Mr. J. E. 

Hill (former State Director) and Mr. Ray Page, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, had specifically requested this committee to consider broad 
issues €ind make suggestions for possible changes and Improvements. 
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A number of reactions vere ei^ressed* MR* JAMES BROMAHi Ill in ois 
Chamber of Commerce ^ said this Is probably not the time to make actual 
decisions but the coaoittee ml£^t well spend time in appraising general 
attitudes of the public. DEAN RUPERT EVAES suggested the group ml§^t 
serve as a task force conmlttee with a primary concern for research and 
coordination of research. Opportunities may arise which suggest a 
broad concern which will be helpful to the new Director (in the process 
of being appointed). MR. W. C. VAN DYCK, Caterpillar Tractor Conqpany 
and committee member, advanced the notion that responsibilities mlfipit 
be accepted by the connittee as needs present themselves, with the 
further observation that there are differences in people's minds as to 
^t are these needs. It was his point of view the advisory group could 
take a look at the total needs relative to program and leadership 
requisites. MR. MAINE STONEKING, Illinois Education Association and 
Committee member, was concerned about the basic relationship of vo- 
cational and general education. He advocated research and pilot programs 
to explore curriculum revisions to Include complete occupational in- 
formation prior to the secondary age level. 

PROFESSOR JERRY DOBROVOLNY, University of Illinois, suggested a 
possible reorganization of the state division structure to provide a 
greater emphasis on post-hlc^ school, technical curricula to meet the 
demands of the expanding junior college system. DEAN ERNEST J . SIMON, 
of the Vocational Technical Institute of Southern Illinois University 
and former State Director, questioned the advisability of proposing 
specifics with the appointment of a new State Director in the offering 
in the immediate future. 

There followed a number of ideas, questions, and ccmments by 
various persons in attendance. A digest of some of the comments follows: 
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(Individuals can 1>e Identified \y reference to the conferee roster) 

Mr# Jaaes Brcnan would like to see sene effort to appraise lAat 
consensus^ If any» exists among the various groves Involved with vo- 
cational education. What Is the role of organized labor In the moveme n t 
and of management groiqpsf How do the various go v e r n m ental agencies 
fit Into the picture? How can coordination and common endeavor he 
brought about? 

Mr. Sam Bernstein referred to two basic areas of need. Firsts 
how dc we ascertain idiat training Is taking place in Industry? Secondly^ 
how can foimal vocational education be coordinated with other training 
efforts? For ezmqple, how can we dovetail with apprentl( .ship traln- 
ing) both formal and Informal? How do we establish a dialogue with 
orguilzed labor? 

Mr. Clem Fhlppa described the efforts under way to develop a new 
junior college In the Mattoon area. He related the surveys reveal 
a considerable interest In vocational-technical Instruction^ especially 
part-time for adults. 

Mr. W. C. van Eyck comsiented on the changing needs idiich suggest 
an ineriasing demand for continuing education, especli^Jly for techni- 
cal and retraining objectives. He advocated a serious study of emerging, 
changing and fhture needs for vocational-technical education. 

Hr. Donald G. Green discussed some of the cooeems in the State of 
Iowa idiich relate to the activities of their RCU. One question they 
are confronted with Is the possibility of oversi^ply or overtraining of 
workers. This Issue has come vp in regard to electronic teehnlcians. 
Another problem Is undersiqnP^y. They are working with the bricklayers 
union to attempt to determine the source of new entrants Into this 
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skilled craft. Such an appraisal has distinct research laplication to 
ascertain projected building plans, worker noibilityf anticipated re- 
tirements, etc. Coqperatlve studies seem to be mandatory. 

Dr. Robert suggested there are two levels needing attention. 

There is an dhvlous need for long-range master planning . There is a 
more imav^diate need for determining idiat adjustments nay te desirable 
in fiscal and operational policy. Both areas need serious attention 
and perhaps should be stuiled simultaneously so that one coiq>lenents 
the other. 

ttr, Healy reported as a repres^^ntative of organized labor 

on the interest In training by labor unions and some of the activities 
presently going on across the country. He admowledged the pressing 
need for new workers, particularly in the skilled craft areas. He dis- 
cussed the problem of undersupply in some areas and an oversupply in 
others. He offered si:qpport and assistance to the RCU ccianlttee. 

Jokia Com proposed that a two or three day work session would be 
desirable to develop ideas with respect to the various needs and problem 
Itiave been mentioned. He ei^ressed special Interest in the 
supply and for workers, programs for dropouts and youth with 

special needs, and preparation of an adequate mqiply of qualified 
teachers. 

Brnest J. Simon d':*^cribed a plan of teacher-ti^ining being 
by SIH to build upoa basic ei^riences gained in technical 
institute (or junior college) type training. His institution has already 
had some success with such a plan. The progrn would include fozmal 
teacher preparation and job eiqperiences in industiy. He acknowledged 
this is a very challenging problem area. 

Dp, Treloar made a plea for more immediate solutions as 
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long range plans are being studied and developed. 

Mr. M. A, Wlttevrongel mentioned the problems of the local vocation- 
al administrator with special reference to the work load and lack of 
staff assistance. He proposed increased financial si^port to help up- 
grade Ireal leadership. 

Mr. Sam Bernstein reminded the group of the myriad of problems and 
needs mhich far exceed the means of solution^ both in terms of avail- 
i able manpower and ftoids. It was his hope that we could preeiqpt the 

entire field with respect to long range planning especially in terms 
cf problem definition. Further, he questioned idiether the availability 
of unlimited funds would provide a catch-all solution to all of the 
problems. 

r 

^ Mr. mi l 1 a m Reynolds reviewed plans and developments for an area 

school in the Decatur coamunity. He too expressed a special concern 
for the dropout and the dropout prone youngster and asked for direction 
and assistance in structuring program for their benefit. 

Mr. Bdward Martin reminded the groiq> of some progress new 
development. He described a new project just getting undex* way to train 
food workers through the cooperative efforts of his trade association, 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and NDm. 

Dean Rupert Bvans offered some comnents relative to the practices 
and administration of vocational programs and funds in the State of 
Illinois. It was his impression the state staff acts primarily as 
^ reactors to local Initiative within the framewoik of state and federal 

rules and regulations. Budgeting of funds appears to have been in- 
foxmal at best. Reimbursements have been made, primarily for teadier 

; 

salaries, on an equal share basis for all subject matter areas. State 
and local funds have long exceeded federal funds in total amount. State 
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faxrds alcme have been greater than federal imtil the past year or so 
as a result of the Vocational Education Act of 1963* 

♦ The state office has insisted that fede ral monies must be matched 
by state and/or local funds on a program by program basis. Under this 

f 

system a considerable amount of local matching funds have never been 

into account such as overhead eiqpenses ^Ich amount to 15 to 100^ 
of actual operational costs. The federal regulations do not mahe 
manv.atory a program by program matching but> rather, si71. allow for an 
overall matching requirement except for a few limited exceptions. !Hiere 
is, and has long been, more flexible authority for the use of vocational 
fhnds we have taken advantage ^f and ^diich are perfectly legal. 

Our self Imposed limitations do not seem to be entirely reasonable. 

As a result we find ourselves in a situation that arose last 

9 

year when we were not able to make use of all the federal funds avail- 

» able. Wb long had the same problem in using federal fhnds for techni- 

cal education. Granted, it does not make sense to spend money for the 
sake of spending, but with so many pressing needs, there should be 
opportunities unlimited for m/iking good use of funds in a beneficial 
way. 

federal Ihnds are reallocated to other states that are 
organized to use it. Mew York has been the recipient of considerable 
excess money under this procedure. 

Obviously this suggests a need for very careful p lanning and some 
changes in policy and administrative practice. Such planning must be 

* both for lo ng range and more iimiediate goals. This ECU Ccamittee can 
be helpful to the Director and the State Board as they study these 
issues. The ECU can, and should be, a key group in helping to expand 
our knowledge and know how with innovative techniques. These needs all 
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tie together and may he broadly categorized as "leadership" as Dr# Lee 
has suggested. We are moving in the right direction. 

The ccnimittee set a date for a next meeting. The meeting was 
adjourned. 



Open Meeting of Staff for Vocational-Technical Education 



The theme of the meeting was: How can the leadership function he 
strengthened or improved thro\igh the coordinate efforts of University, 
State Department, and local school personnel? !Ihis meeting was planned 
as a sequential follow-up of Dr. Allen I>;e's presentation of the previous 
evening. Dr. Lee served as the principal consultant for this meeting. 

In order to set the stage and raise pertinent questions concerning 
the need for strengthening this leadership function, a panel of Illinois 
educators began the meeting by making individual presentations. The 
members of the parsl were: 

Harold Engelking, Chairman Asst. Professor & Supervisor 

Adult Education, SIU 

M, Jack Watts Asst, Supt. in charge of 

Vocational Education, Sterling 

Helen Evans Director of the Bureau of Voc. 

& Pract .cal Arts & Special 
Projects, Chicago Public Schools 



Paul M. Pair 



President, Automation Institute 
of Chicago 



Pat Rath Former State Supervisor of 

Business & Distributive Education 

ii* C. Nichols Supt., Marengo Ccmmunity H. S. 

As a result of these presentations, questions and ideas such as 

the following were placed before the group* 



1* We have a state plan but do we have a state philosophy? 
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2. How could a state phllosqpfay become a living thing? 

Ideeua— perhaps by holding monthly staff conferences. 

3 . rihould a public information office be established in the 
division of vocational-technical education? 

Can greater flexibility be built into the existing system 
in order to provide teachers for the urgently needed nev 
courses and curricula such as electronic data processing? 

Bov does the public know vhat nev research findings and 
innovations are available? 

6. Bov can we trcLLn teachers for the programs for the dis- 
advantaged so that we can carry on the program according 
to the current state plan and not steal teachers? 

7* Bow can we ke^ our vocational teachers iqdated to the 
point where they could teach in other areas of vocational 
education and still be certified? 

8. Does the present organizational set\q> of seven divisions^ 
agriculture^ home economics^ trade and Industrleil educa- 
tion^ etc . , in the State Office provide the most effective 
mechanism for helping local schools develop strong programs 
of vocational education? 

Thci groigs menbers of the open meeting exhibited real interest in 
the presentations by the panel members and raised several additional 
points tliemselves. Dr. Lee then helped the groups thinking by giving 
several concrete Illustrations of ways to answer many of the questions 
raised. For exanple^ in response to question f6, he reacted accordingly. 

"There is a trend around the country to liken our orissanlzatloia to 
the zaedlccU. profession. When we need a doctor we usually are not sure 
vhat is wrong with us so we go to a general practitioner. Be is capable 
of looking over the whole inside and outside part of the chasis^ etc.^ 
and then plnpciixtlng the partlculEir area where the ailment exists. 

After we have been examined by a general practitioner, he may in 
a specialist. A number of state divisions of vocational education are 
now in effect copying this sort of a pattern. The general practltlonex' 
or generalists within a dq^Artment can give you the answers but the 
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fi^eneralists knows when he needs to ca±x iq a specialist and when we have 
a need for a specialist In the various subject matter areas. This is 
the development of a pattern which I think may he appropriate for questions 
like you have.” 

In response to several quest j.ons raised by the audience concerning 
trying to change the image of the utate staff members from that of 
"inspector” to "leader”. Dr. Lee shared this personal experience with 
the group in answer to the specific question, "How can we change it?” 

"The State Department of Oregon, where I worked for almost l8 years 
isoid had about every job there frcoi one wiiich was not much more thsm be- 
ing a jsinitor to that of deputy superintendent in both general said 
vocational education, we were on the firing lines from superintendents 
about doing too much inspection. Now, in actuality we had six elementary 
supervisors idio spent the major portion of their time in going out and 
"visiting” elementary teachers and superrlutendents . Each of these 
elementary supervisors had eithei in front of them or in their minds a 
list of things about which the department was charged with checking and 
we openly, or in a roundabout wsj^, asked the superintendent many questions. 
We observed many things said sooiujr or later we would check yes or no on 
this list. This was not workinfj out as a satisfactory approach to aid- 
ing the cause of education so we decl.ded to try a different approach. 

We said to all six of the elementary supervisors "you don't get to do 
this any more.” We took one pexson and put him in administra.t;ive services 
of our department and we said, ’You have to do sill this inspection stuff 
that six people use to do!” And he said, "I can't possibly get this 
done and go around visiting th<j schools.” We said, "O.K. figure out 
something else.” He developed a nice list of things tha.t we used to 
check and mailed it out to all the elementary schools . He asked them 
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to conqplete the form and send it back. If the supisrintendent * s signa- 
ture isn’t good enou^, then the superintendent should not be on the 
job, and this worked out wonderfully well. 

How the question was what to do with the six elementary super- 
visors since they no longer get to go out and inspect. We c€JJ.ed them 
consultants. They are consultants now. 

At about the same time we started on a i^iore siystemized plan \diich 
came to be known as the Oregon program. We recei^red a generous Founda- 
tion grant to develop this whole concept of leadership. We set up a 
separate elementary department and set up a separate department of 
teacher education and teacher certification. We set up a separate 
department as secondary, and these people had no tradition of inspect- 
ion to limit them or to structure their activities. They went out and 
served as consultants. 

In a relatively short period they came to be considered, by 
schoolmen as yourself, as a superior sort of an luiimal and some resent- 
ments started to develop within the department. Our old time staff 
members, tried and proven, who had built their reputation as ’’inspectors", 
were faced with a higher classification as a consultant and they did 
not like it. We had never called them inspectors but they were considered 
to be inspectors by the people in the field. They are now consultants 
and one man does all the inspection that six of them used to do. Every- 
body likes it but it was a painful thing to brirg about the initiative 
because we had been doing some of these things so many years. At one 
time these were necessary activities but when it gets to the point 
where they are no longer as necessary and essential as other services 
then I think it is up to the superintendents and the general public to 



demand something else. 
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I don't know which of you are members of the State Division of 
Vocational Education but I am sure that I irritate some of you and step 
on some toes. This is natural and everybody feels this way. But once 
you get this different goal you will love it. This has been our ex- 
perience and I am sure it is true and you can perform a greater service. 

Something that we see today is this --we have been in enou^ 
commotion that there ani going to be some char^ges. Now, vnless the 
people within the State Division of Vocationail. Educav/ion actively work 
toward bringing about certain changes, somebocly else is going to do it. 

I think the people within a department are th€i ones that can best 
determine what changes oug^t to be made and can best bring them about. 

We don't like to be called inspectors but that is what we have been 
and school people have told me that they don't really need state depart- 
ment people ;)ust to ccxiie out and visit with them. 

If you like the dissemination of information then let's rewrite 
some job descriptions >and let's frankly reco(gnize that we are field 
testing or that we are passing on the information. There was a day 
when it was necessary for someone from Springfield to go out and check 
on what the superlnterdent was doing but he doesn't need this kind of 
supervision any more. If we are not ji.lert, wii will have this mundane 
busy work handed down from Washington. We can get out of line from the 
state level but this \d.ll be nothing compared to the out of line orders 
from Washington. We may end up being glorifi<»d inspectors for orders 
from Washington." 



The ranainder of the open uieeting WaS 









^4 M M 4 AM 



the majority of those in attendance volunteered information or opinions 
for the group. Dr. Lee presented the concluding thou^t to the audience. 
"I think you know your business far better than anyone else does. 
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I ■think yov, are in "the position to perform a tremendous service to the 
school people in this state. I think the school people should recognize 
that unless they neke it possible for you to perform a particular ser- 
vice for them, then this is going to be done by Washington, D. C. and 
it is far more appropriate that there be a State agency, such as your 
oun, to perform this service because we are going to have more federal 
aid and possibly more federal control. There needs to be a bxiffer between 
the Indl'Vldual school districts and the federal level to look after the 
specific interests of the State. Each school district cannot look after 
its own interests in dealings with the federal office and you need to 
give continued attention and emphasis to this. 

Some of the cream of the educators in the country are In vocational 
education. There Is no agency that can perform the service that the 
State Agency needs to perform. This is a collection of services that 
can only be performed by the State Agency. There Is a real Tjeed to 
build our staff In the State division. There Is a real need to Increase 
salaries and I think It will be a sorry day If we don't really build 
and strengthen the State divisions or State departments of education. 
Certainly yours is a challenge and certainly you are a most essential 
part of the tried of vocational schools and hl^er education. Yours 
is the most Important staff, absolutely essential to our educational 
organization. We are going through radical changes and it is inportant 
to adjust some plans in your change of operation. 
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Eyyluatlon by Participants 

The evalaatloa of the confereace v&s assessed hy sereral neaiis; 

(l) hy the participants — (a) their reactions to an evalnatlon card 
and (h) their letters nailed to the BCU Director after the conference 
had been coiqpleted; (2) t; the hCO Director; and^ (3) hy a set of Final 
Conclusions developed hy the editors. 

A Part 

At the closing session of the conference, each participant was 
asked to fill in cm open ended evaluation card. On one side of a hlank 
3x5 card each cemferee vas asked to record the general type of pro- 
fessional position he held, l.e.. State Departnent staff, teacher 
trainer, etc. jiaaes vere not required on the cards. 

On the reverse side of the card, everyone uas asked to give their 
general reaction to the conference as frankly as possible . They vere 
requested to divide this general reaction Into two parts: 

1. The greatest strength of the conference. 

2. The veakest aspect of the conference. 

As each person had a blank card no clues vere given as to the types 
of items desired under 1 or 2. Thus the connents written by the partici- 
pants vere items idiich stQposedly had affected them deeply. Hie following 
chart presents the hruad cat^forles of likes and dislikes and are separated 
by type of position the conferee considered himself to he in. 

The reader is free to draw his own conclusions fres the data presented 
in the chart. However, it is readily apparent that the giroups divided 
hy type of professional position held had varyli^ reactions to the con- 
ference. 

See chart on the fellovlng pages 




(chart continued) 

ThUverslty University State Dept* Public School 
Dislikes Teacher-Trainer Other Staff Personnel Labor Other 
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A typical card frcn each of those udiIl grcwqps foUovs to afford 
the reader a clear picture of sone of the raw data* 

Teacher Trainer, Ada. of Votec Teaching Education Progran: 



1. Presentations hy three outstanding men and the 
stimulating, enthusiastic discussion iddch 
they evoked. 

2. Lack of time for discussion in smaller groiqps. 



Consultant, University lecturer: 

Greatest Strength: The marshalling or a gre^'and 
comprehensive variety of perscms, facts ez:d opinions 
hearing iq>on Vocational Technical Education in the 
State for the first time. 

Weakest Aspect: E6 attegq>t to simDarlze the steps 
the State Vocational Technical Education program 
must take to do an enlightened Job of meeting 
present and Ihture manpower needs. j 



State Staff: 



1. The Greatest Strength of the Conference 

Opportunity for open expression— Included 
those from outside the state, outside 
education with disagreements open. 

2. Weakest 

Eb definite feelirjg that mudi will be 
done to implement suggested or recommended 
changes. State Dept, people don't like panels! 

I.S.E.S. Official: 



Strength: Presentation of basic problems. 

Weakness: A frustrated feeling that seemed preva- 
lent, that no answers were forthcoming. 



Ck>ordlnatcr, Eiqperimental Cooperative Program: 



1. Very frank, constructive criticism for us to 

think about to "get us on the ball". An j 

eiqphasls on the urgency of the probL n. ] 

I 

2. No weakness— unless this is "the end 
of the action". 



Riblishing: 



1. The frankness of ideas expressed by the 
variety of background of the people. 

2. Lack of fresh air in meeting room. 
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The first day of the conference tias preferred by most. This day 
seemed to excellently set the stage for action and the second day did 
not seem to follow through with action or plans for implementation. 

In summary it appears that the majority of participants liked 
the "Exchange of Ideas" at the conference and the weakest aspect of 
the conference was a "Reed for a plan of action." The latter may be a 
strength in disguise as a series of iolluw-ui» eoiirercnccc are planned 
by the BCU staff. 

B Part 

In response to Kr. Burgener*s letter after the conference was com- 
pleted (see Appendix 78), a number of participants wrote a letter with 
at least one suggestion of a critiesJ. need or issue facing vocational 
education. 

In summarizing these responses, it was found that many expressed 
a critical need from their own specific area of work. Surprisingly 
enou^, the item that appeared by far the most regularly was need to 
work with disadvantciged and less than noimal students 2 C^otes from 
sample letters are included here. 

"Many of the statements made by people in attendance, 

“idio presumably represented various aspe** ts of vo- 
cational education, reflected an attitude I sensed 
idien I was a hi^ schoox principal trying to develop 
an ejqpanded vocational education program in a large 
suburban area of Chicago comprehensive hl^ school. 

That to \diich I refer is an attitude of unwilling- 
ness to "lower the sights" in order to provide 
programs designed specifically for working with 
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young people who at the time demonstfated little like- 
lihood cf success In anything^ particularly acad e mic 
tjFpe vork. I had the unhappy feeling that either 
consciously or unconsciously efforts to assure sticcess 
of a program influenced the various persons in such 
a way as to hope to attract "higher caliber piqplls". 
There is a suggestion here also that more prestige 
would be associated with the Tkosltlons in the 



ir xnis were w ue the 



students were enrolled.)" 



—Mr. Frederick P. Abel^ Dean 
School of Bducatlon 
Western Illinois Ihiiversity 
ybcaab, Illinois 



"I look forward to woxklng you and your associates 
generally and peurticularly^ as our mutual efforts 
may be related to program development for the socio- 
ecQDomleeJJy disadvantaged. In the near future^ the 
opportunity to eagplore specific projected programs 
for the disadvantaged will be ap:;reciated." 

—Clifford E. Minton 
Field Representative 
Persons with Special leeds^ DVTB-OE 



"Thank you^ too^ for the opportunity to suggest that 
limedlate steps be taken to structure a program de- 
signed to meet the needs of the low-ability student 
and the disadvantaged student in the new State Vo- 
cational Plan. It should be recognized that such a 
program has objectives other than di^h of skill 
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training, to vhidi vocational education has l^en 
traditionally devoted. I would hope you can bring 
this to the attention of your RCKJ Advisory Group 
as well as the new Director of Vocational Education." 

—Helen J. Evans, Director 
Bureau of Vocational and 
Practiced Arts Education 
and Special Programs 
Chicago Board of Education 

"We have a statewide Illinois Curriculum Program 
Connittee cwi Counterartlnff School Dropouts. Most of 
'tile young people tagged as potential dropouts are 
marginal students. More specific attention needs to 
be given by local school sta^s to the needs of the 
marginal students. The payoff will ultimately lie 
in curriculum changes, many of idiich gravitate around 
reorganised content (courses and/or programs). Tra- 
ditional course organization with the overtones of 
the mass education approach still prevail to a 
larger extent than we can legitimately defend." 

—Woodson W. Flshback, Director 
Curriculum Development 
OSFI, Chicago Office 

"Among the areas of constructive action that I think 
should be listed as concerns of the committee is that 
of the development of programs specifically designed 
for disadvantaged students. As I get closer to the 
nub of our problems, this question crops \q> again and 
agsin. It is a most Important curea for us to be con- 
cerned about*" 



—Arthur H. Lehne 
Assi tant ^j^rlntendent 
Chic«igo Board of Education 
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"In essence, then, as Dr. Evans stated, the educa- 
tional system Is Investing more and more In ttie 
Individual \dx) has edready succeeded, the college 
students, and overlooking the Individual tdiose l»ck 
of skills forbids him from becoming an active 
participant In our society, hence his services re- 
main unused." 

—Joseph DLLlllo 
umcago Office, Board of 
Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation 

"It seems to me the following area vltcUJy needs 
some first-class research: The proper curriculum 
mix for the disadvantaged student In business and 
office education — for example: how much basic 
education, how SLi^h prevocatlonal education, and how 
mich specific, occupational education, cuod In what 
proportions?" 

—Charles B. BEtrrlngton 
Regional IfBuiager 
MoOraw-ELU Book Coiqpeny 
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Conference Conclusion by RCU I drector 

At the closing of th%s conference, I want to insert in the 
record a statement canceminj! the reason for the experience you have 
had here yesterday and today .. 

In Jane of 1965 Illinois was given an opportunity to establish an 
Occupational Research and Devslopment Coordinating Unit. A part of the 
proposed pattern was this two day workshop. The actual proposal was 
written by Robert Toml' ^son of the University of Illinois, Wayne 

Hochmuth of Corplan Associates, and myself. 

The first necessary item to implement the proposal was staff. In 
fact, without added staff it would have been impossible to find the 
available time to do any of i.he many things which have already beccme 
a reality throu^ the Illinoj.s RCU. This workshop is but one. I cculd 
point to specific individual, achievements of each one of the staff 
members during the past few months that other professional vocational 
educators whom I have known i^ould be hard pressed to match. 

In this period of time, that same staff has been maligned, 
publicly criticized and labeled incompetent. This is certainly evidence 
of the disrespect within the vocational education family that Dean Evans 
talked about yesterday. I am not sure its affectionate nature has been 

equally evident. 

The four staff members of the Illinois RCU idio were responsible 
for this meeting were four of the first persons in the entire country 
to be hired for such jobs. They have done some constructive criticizing 
of their own during their anployment period with the Unit. As Director 
of that Unit, I will put th.ir ability, professional ethics, dedication, 
enthusiasm, and de^jire for the Improvement of vocational education in 
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competltlon with any comparable group now assembled. Each took tbe Job 
eagerly and willingly even though they knew the:re was no guarantee the 
Job would even exist after ei^teen months • 

I*m Just publicly saying — Fhil Balrd^ Roy McDermott ^ George fhka> 
Rick Ryley, Marge Rewton, and Helen Vicars — "Thanks for what I knew 
you could do and idiat you have proven you ccm do for the welfare of 
vocational education in Illinois." 



! u 



yiBfcl Infercinces 

1. feed for a jsa greater e.*hasl8 In Tocatlonal education to >Mt 
the neede of etudents who mght cone under general categories, 
such ae — socially econoolcally dlsadTaataged, under-achievere, 
drerpottt-prone, less then regular vocational prograns. 

2. Shere Is a real auareness of the veataeas of the state departnent 
efforts and a desire for strengthening to enahle sore leaderahlp 
to he exercised and less inspection. 35ii* was verified hy local 
school people, state department people, and consultants, nsaely, 

9r. Allen Lee. 

3. A high level of Interest «s displayed hy the participants of W. 
conference^ as evidenced by: 

As extremely bigb acceptance return from, ^my peoiple# 

B The i»"i«t<«”ed attendence of participants at 

session and staying throughout the one and one-half 

days. 

C. teniot isnd level of Inforaal and late evening dis- 
cusBloas . 

D. Beaulta of the evaluetlon nade hy the partlcipanta at 
the closing session of the conference. 



B. The large nuAer of r poneea to the poet cooferanca 
foUo¥-up letter. 

k. The naetlng facllitlea were not adequate. This IneUided crowding 
within naetlng rooua, neceBalty for roBCheduUng naetlng roona, 
poor aeoustlcal and visual accowodatlana, and axceaalve heat and 

Halted ventllatloia. 

5 . ite confereea ^predated the wide diversity and quaUlgr of pro- 
fessional interests represented. Oonveraaly, the opportunity for 

iiinll group dlBCUfisloxis t«b United. 

6. An espreeaed need hy the vast najorlty of partlelpanta for a second 

conference to study specific ways and naans for deaUng with the 
ig^tlonl issues vtdLch hnd been crystallized. 
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AFPEmx 



Letters sent to invited participants 

List of participants 

Illinois RCU Planning Committee 














iltetr ti 3Uta0W 

(^>ffttf of tl(^ S^n^ttmitnJbtnt of $ttbltr Jhotnuttmi 

BOARD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION 

405 CCNTCNNIAL aUlLOlNO 
SPRlNGriCLO GarOG 



Rav Paoc 

SU^CMINTCNOCNT 



VOCATIONAL AND TCCNNICAL COUCAIION DIVISION 
J. C. Hill, otmcvoii 
AcrnKO A.Rkooimn. assv.om«cvo« 



Education today is facod with challoogot and rosponsibilitios 
that are l—imfrly oonplex and difficult aaldaf it necessaiy to call 
upon all of our resourcts« especially fauMn resources^ to work toward 
the nost expeditious course of action. An area of special need which 
is deserving of nediate attention is vocational and technical edu- 
cation in the State of Illinois. It is ny h^e that you will be 
willing and able to participate in a conprehensive review of this 
vital phase of education leading to expansion and redirection of 
effort which will naxinize the benefits of this progzan for the 
youth and adults of our state. 

Toward this end a workshop conference will be held in 
Springfield in cooperation with the Vocational and Technical Divi- 
sion of the State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation. 
This conference is being conducted in connection with a special 
Research and Uevelopnent Coordinating Unit (RCU) which, is described 
in the enclosed booklet. You are invited to be a participant in 
this conference and urged to attend. 

This workshop will be conducted on January 11-12, 1966, 

State ilouse Inn, starting at 10:00 A.N. on Tuesday. Your expenses 
(neals and lodging) while at the conference will be provided. 

Please use the enclosed card to indicate yeur willingness to attend 
and your need for lodging. 

The progran will feature presentations by outstandihg 
educational leaders who have nade najor contributions in the field 




of rosoarcb mad dovolopaent in vocntioaal oducntion^ includiof : 



Grant Venn» Superintandtnt of Schools, 
hood County, Parkersburf, dost Virginia* 

Aut* ,r of Man Education and Work* 

Ruport N* Evans, doan 
Col logo of Education 
Univorsity of Illinois* 

Allan Loo, School of Educa tion, 

Univorsity of California, torkoloy 
Fomorly Assistant Suporintondont fdr 
Educational Oovolopnont in Vocational Education, 
Orogon Stato Uopartnont of Education* 



Oosirod outconos of this c.onforonco will bo to idontify noodod 
aroas of attontion, suggost tontativo diroctions for tho futuro, proposo 
working rolationships anong agoncios and groups, and roviow prosont ro* 
lationships and procoduros* 

Invitations am boing oxtandod to a soloct group of outstanding 
loadors fyom businoss and industry, agricultum, labor orgaaisatiohs, 
fovomnantal and oducational agoncios and institutions. As ono such 
loador, you am uniquely qualified to nako a significant contribution 
to tho problms and issuos boing considomd* 

Dotailod planning for this ,confamnco is boing handlod by 
Mr* J* E* Hill, Dimetor of Vocational Education and Mr* V* E* lurgonor, 
Umetor of tho Rosoarch Coordinating Unit* You will rocoivo directly 
fron tiMn additional infdmation concerning details and agenda* 

1 hope to see you in Springfield on this occasion* 



Superintendent of Public Instruction 

and 

Emeutive Officer 
Board of Vocational Education 
and Rehabilitation 



Sincemly, 
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lUT MM 



JState of ^littiirii 

(Mrc of il(c j feyc riwteibeiit of ftMc ^kubau6m 



boaud of vocational education and rehabiutation 

400 ckntinnlm. ouiloino 
OMINOniLO. 00700 




Tour acc^tance of the Invitation to attend the Reaeardi and 
Developaent Coordinating Unit Workshop is greatiy appreciated* The 
conference is scheduled to begin at 10:uu A*K* on Tuesday^ January 11, 
at the State Abuse Inn^ 101 Bast Adans Street^ Springfield^ Illinois 
and viU be concluded with a luncheon on January 12* The opening 
session will be held in the Inaugural Boon on the basenent level* 

Take the elevators at the rear of the lobby area* Coffee viU be 
availi^le at A*K* 

A tentative agenda is enclosed* We hope your schedule will 
allow you to attend the sessions on both Tuesday and Wednesday* The 
Tuesday sessions will be general neetings for all participants with 
outstanding speakers and challenging topics * On Wednesday the RCU 
Planning Connittee and the State Vocational Staff will meet separate- 
ly but concurrently* You are Invited to meet with either of these 
groups or to spend some tiMm with each* The more detailed discussions 
will take place during the Wednesday sessions* 

The accommodations %diich you requested are hereby acknowledged* 

All meals and lodgii^ will be provided for you while at the conference* 

Our original reservsitlon cards intended to offer you the possibility of 
room reservations for Monilay and Tuecday ni^ts* 

Response to Nr* Paise's invitation has been quite good* There 
is every indication this ^<ill be a stimulating and bifl^ily significant 
event* We look forward to seeing you in person* 

Sincerely I 

tJ 

V* B* Burgener^ Director 

VBB»an Illinois Research Coordinating Uhit 




Bncl 


















jHiit t£ JUlinIs 



-* III I ^ - •— .— %. - --M. -* alg^i^ i* ^ — A- -■ «• -- 

VWI»f vf H|9 w ipVUUtC ^tltttmSiUm 

MAUD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND NCHADIUTATION 

40 S CCNTCNNfAl. ■UfLOINa 
Sm«IN«nKLO •• 70 « 



Nav Na«s 

•tf^MMITCMOCNT 



VOCAtMIMl AM 



Alti 



J.C.HIU., 





Tour participAtlcn in the BCU Workshop on Jamaxy U« 12 , 1966 
in Springfield ms greatly appreciated. It is hoped this conference ms 
a neaningfhl experience and provided you an opp or t u nity to reevaluate the 
strengths and maknesses of vocational education in Illinois. 

A detailed report oT the conference is being prepared and will 
be distributed to all pa'^cipants in the near future. The total attend- 
ance reached one hundred sixty. Conferees have been identified in broad 
catigoriesy as foUom: 



Business and Industry 


8 


Organised Labor 


2 


Associations 


16 


HL|^r Education 


50 


Secondary Education 


26 


State Oepartnent of Education 


4 l 


Other Govemnental Agencies 


15 


You are reninded that each participant mj 


asked to subnit at 


least one suggestion of a critical need or issue facing vocational eduea 
tion. These suggestions will be directed to the BC(J Planning Connittee 
for their review and consideration. If you mre not at the Wednesday 



Inndieon^ you nay wish to send us an evaluative qpinion cf the conference. 
This m vould mlcone idiether it be "affectionate or disrespectful*** 

Again, thank you for taking the tine to consider existing needs 
and problens vhidi nay be alleviated by neasured <*h*«g* in progrms and 
services of vocational education. 



VEBifOBaan 



Sincerely, 




arch Coordiaatiixi MLt 
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Dr. Frederick P. Abv^l, Dean 
Sdbiool of Education 
Heatexn lUinois IkiiTeraity 
Nacoaib, Illinois 6l45^ 

Nr. Clsarles E« Alexander, Secretary 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
1701 Touenda Arenue (P.O. Box 901) 
Bloonington, Illinois 

Rr. Boy Baker, Acting Director 
Ateiniatrative Relations Dept. 
XUinois Education Association^ 

100 E. Eduards Street 
a^pringfield, Illinois 62704 

Nr. L. Everett Belote 
Associate Executive Secretary 
Illinois Junior College Board 
223^ Bast Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dr. dande A. Bell 
Depaitnent of Industrial Education 
Illinois State IhiiTr^rsity 
loinal, Illinois 6rr6l 

Nr. Heihert E. Benso, Jr. 

Dq^it. of B?hlic Aid ' 

618 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Nr. Saauel C. Bernstein 
Ekplognient Security Adninistrator 
State of Illinois - Boon 200 
16^ Worth Canal Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Nr. Donald Brill 
Vocational Coordinator 
Great Cities Besearch Council 
54 Wo. St. Louis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6o62^ 

Nr. Janes D. Bronan, Secretaxy 
Education Cossiittee 
Illinois State Chanber of Coanerce 
20 Worth Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 



Niss Kathryn Bruce 

Educational Dixeetor 

National Restaurant Associatioi^^ 

1^30 Worth Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 606IO 

Nr. D. F. Brucker 
Anerlcan technical Society 
848 Bast ^h Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6o637 

Dr. X. A. Brunner 
Professor of Hl^ier Education 
College of Education 
Southern Illinois Ihiiversity 
Caxhondale, Illinois 62903 

Dr. Bflhert Canpbell 
Division of Industrial Education 
College of Education 
Uihana, Illinois 61803 

Nr. Robert N. Cole, Eaecutive Dir. 
lUJissociation of Scdiool Boards 
P. 0. Box U46 
Slpringfield, Illinois 

Nr. Warren A. Collier 
W.O.E. Coordinator 
Tap. Hicdi School Dist. #2l4 
799 W. Keningston Road 
Nt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 

Nr. John Cox, Director 
Legislative Affairs 
Illinois Agriculture Association 
1701 Toeanda Avenue 
P. 0. Box 901 
Bloonington, Illinois 

Nr. Ve ne E. CraCkel, Dfiputy Supt. 
Office of Svqpt. of Public Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dr. Floyd Crank, President 
Illinois Business Education Assn. 
Business Education Departnent 
Northern Illinois Uhiversity 
Deblb, lUlaois 60U$ 
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Mr* Charles F« Crltes 
Industrial Coordinator 
Kattoon Vocational Training School 
Bast Route 316 
Nattoon, Illinois 

Mr* Comner L« Cox 
Urban League 
2020 E« Monroe 
Springfield, Illinois 

Mr* John Cox, Director 
Legislative Activities 
Illinois Agriculture Association 
1701 Touanda Avenue - P*0* Box 901 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Dr* Beryl M* Cunningham, Dean 
College of A]^lied Science 
Bradley Ihiiverslty 
PCoria, Illinois 6l606 

Mr* Ray Davis, Field Representative 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U* S* Dq^artment of Labor 
Springfield, lUinola 

Mr* Sherwood Dees, Associate Siqpt* 
Office of Biblic Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
l^ringfield, Illinois 62706 

Mr* Joseph Dilillo 

Manpower Training 

State Office Building - Room l807 

160 Bb« LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Professor Jerry S* Dobrovolny, Head 
Department of General Engineering 
Universl’ty of Illinois 
117 Transportation Building 
Urbana, Illinois 6l803 

Mrs* Grace Duff 

County Superintendent of Schools 
Cairo, Illinois 

Mr* Homer E* Edwards, Field Rep* 

Ag* Education in Chicago Region 
4|3 Vest Voi^ren - Room 806 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 



Dr* Elwood Egelston, 

Professor of Education 
Illinois State University 
Hoxmal, Illinois 61761 

Nr* Harold Engelking 

Asst* Professor and Siqpervisor 

Adult Education 

Southern Illinois University 

CartKmdale, Illinois 62903 
AEstner Espenshade 

Mrs* Helen Evans, Director 
Bureau of Voc* & Practical 
Arts and Social Education 
Chicago Ribllc Schools 
228 north LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 606OI 

Dr* Rupert H* Evans, Dean 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61803 

Dr* Warren L* Evenson,AAst, Supt* > 
Office of Siq?t* of Rib* Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
. Springfield, Illinois 627O6 

Dr* W* V* Flshbacfc, Curriculun 
Development Dliector 
Office of Riblic Instruction 
302 State Office Building 

Springfield, Illinois 62706 
* nek Francetlc 

Mr* Walter ^* Franke 

Institute of Labor and Industrial R 

University of Illinois 

904 E* Amory 

Uxbana, Illinois 6lB22 

Mr* Ellery Frost, Dir* of Trade, 
Industrial A Technical Education 
Joliet Junior College 
201 East Jefferson Street 
Joliet, Illinois 60432 

Dr* Gerald R* Riller 
Division of Agr* Education 
347 College of Education Bldg* 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61B03 

* Esther Espenshade, Supervisor 
Illinois Dept* of Labor 
Division of Statistics A Researeb 
Chicago, Illinois 



* Dick Franeetie, Instructor 
Triton College 
Horthlake, Illinois 6OI3I 
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Dr. Anna C. Fults 
Department of Home Economics 
Southern Illinois Ihilverslty 
Ctr'bondale, Illinois 62903 

Dr. Ralph Gallington 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Southern Illinois Universl'ty 
Carhondale, Illinois 62903 

Mr. Gene Graves, Executive Director 
Economic Development Board 
UOO State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Mr. Dave Gross, Consultant 
Corplan Associates 
10 West 35th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 

Dr. John F. Grade, Dean 
Chicago City Junior College, Southeast 
East Lake Street - 5th Floor 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Dr. Donald G. Green, Agency 
Research Coordinator 
Researcdi Coordinating Unit 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Office Building 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Mr. Robert Griggs, Assistant Director 
Vocation^ and Technical Education 
Danville Com. Cons. School District 
516 IWorth Jackson Street 

Mr. Wayne H. Goldensteln, Director 
VocationcQ. and Technical Education 
Danville Com. Cons. School District 
Danville, Illinois 61832 

Mr. Robert Hcmrlck 
Illinois Dept, of Public Aid 
Forrest Ridge Lane-Lake Springfield 
R. F. D. Ho. « 

Springfield, Illinois 

Mr. Charles K. Harrington 
Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
4655 Chase Avenue 
lincolnwood, Illinois 60646 



Dr. E. Eduard Harris 
Department of Business Education 
northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

Mr. John Hawse 
Illinois State University 
Noimal, Illinois 6176I 

Mr. Daniel J. Healy, Director 
Region l4 AFL-CIO 

608 So. Dearborn Street - Room 1025 
Chicago, Illinois 20001 

Dr. Paul E. Hemp 

Division of Agricultural Education 
347 College of Education Bldg. 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61803 

Mr. Wayne Hochmuth 
Coiplan Associates 
10 West 35th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 

Miss Nary Holmes 
Home Econcmics Dept. 

Champaign Senior High School 
610 W. Uhlverslty Avenue 
Champaign, Illinois 6I821 

Mrs. Agnes Houston 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
1319 East Edwards 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dr. M. Keith Humble, Director 
Vocational Technical Institute . 
Southern Illinois University 
Carhondale, Illinois 62903 

Mr. Greshom Hurwltz, Asst, to Director 

Department of Public Aid 

State of Illinois 

203 State Office Building 

Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dr. Kenneth E. James 
Department of Agriculture 
Illinois State University 
Nomal, Illinois 61721 
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Sr* Bobert W. Jensen, Seaa 
Evening College 
Black Hank College 
1001 l6th Street 
Moline, Illinois 61^3 

Hr* Jerry Johnson, Asst* Co* Ihzpt* 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Cairo, Illinois 

Mr* Charles Midden 

Illinois State Federation of Labor 

300 north State Street 

Chicago, Illinois 606l0 

Hr, E* Erie Jones 
Education Consultant 
Fridsteln and Fitch 
351 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6o6u 

Nr* Fred Kagy 
Illinois State Ihiiverslty 
Homal, Illinois 6176I 

Sr* M« Bay lames, Chaiiman 
Sspartaent of Vocational., Te*:dmiceil 
and Practical Arts Education 
Education Building 
thilverslty of Illinois 
tJzbana, Illinois 61803 

Mr* lyn Keyes 
Sept* of Public Health 
501 State Office BuildiJig 
Springfield, Illinois 6<?706 

Miss Julia Kilpatrick, iPresident 
Illinois Vocational Association 
Hone Econciiics Separtmeat 
northern Illinois University 
SeiCalb, Illinois 60115 

Sr* Richard P* Klahn, Supt* 

Sterling Township Hl^ School 
1608 Fourth Avenue 
Sterling, Illinois 6IO8I 

Sr* Walter A* Klehn, Cliaiman 
Separtment of Industrial Arts 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 



Nr* George R* Koons 

Board of Voc* Ed* & Rehabilitation 

Brunswick Corporatloia 

69 W* Washington Striset 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 

Mr* Ronald S* Ladley 
Taxpayer's Federation of Illinois 
4llf South 5th Street 
Sfprlngfleld, Illinois 

Sr* Arthur R* Lehne, Asat* Supt* 
for Vocational & Prfictlcal Arts 
Chicago Public Schools 
228 N* LaSaUe Strec»t 
Chicago, Illinois 

MLss Hallie Lundgren 
Sept* of Hhme Scononlcs 
Illinois State thilverslty 
Ebimal, Illinois 6176I 

Mr* Thonas W* Mann, Sirector 
Adult Education 
Office of Public luBtructlcm 
302 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 

Mr* Edward J* Martin, Sirector 

Educaticmal Services 

Chicago & Illinois Restaurant Assn* 

30 West Monroe Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Sr* John Matthews, Head 
Vocational Agricullure Service 
434 Mumford Hall 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61803 

Miss Elizabeth Nelson 

College of Counerce & Bus* Admin* 

U nlversity of Ulinois 
Urbana, Illinois 618O3 

Sr* WiUin McClure, Head 
Bureau of Educatianal Researdi 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 6I803 

Mr* John Miller, Adain* Assistant 
Department of Agriculture 
Illinois Building-State Fairgrounds 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
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Mr, Clifford Minton, Field Rei», 
Disadvantaged Youth 
433 West VanBuren - Room 8O8 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Mr. Wayne Newlin, Asst. Supt. 

Div. of Recognition and Superfision 
Office of Fuhlic Instruction 
State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 

Mr. Melvin Nlcol, President 
Ill ino is Assn, of Voc« Ag« Teachers 
Msroa Hlc^ School 
Maroa, Illinois 61756 

Mr. Daryl E« lUchoxs 
Evanston Tvp. High School 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 

Mr, E. C, Hlidiols, Frlnclpa]. 

Marengo Cons. High School 
816 East Grant Hl^way 
Marengo, Illinois 60152 

Mr. Janes BbruDod 
Illinois Dept, of Bihlic Aid 
1012 north Oak Street 
Danville, Illinois 

Mr. Dato V. OUvero, Associate Professor 
Business AAttinistratlon 
Bradley tMlverslty 
Peoria, Illinois 61606 

Dr. John 0*Helll, Associate Supt. 

Office of labile Instruction 
State Office BuUdlBg 
Springfield, Illinois 

Mr. Paul Pair, President 
Autonation Institute 
37 South Wabash 
CUcago, Illinois 

Mr. Clem Phipps 
Ihipps Shore Stores 
16th and Broadnay 
Nattoon, Illinois 61938 

Dr. Lloyd J. Phipps, Chalnuin 
Agricultural Education 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urhana, Illinois 61803 



Dr. Charles B. Porter, Qiaixnan 
Department of Industrial Arts 
Illinois State University 
Monaal, Illinois 61761 

Dr, Donald nrlnce. Director 
Center Educational Adninistration 
Il lin ois State University 
Nomal, Illinois 6176I 

Dr. Wayne S. Ranp 
Trade ahd industrial Education 
School of Technology 
Southern Illinois University 
Carhondale, Illinois 62903 

Mrs. Pat Rath 
i 423 Tower Road 
Winnetka, Illinois 

ICr. William E. Reynolds, Coordinator 
l^idustrlal & Vocational Education 
Decatur Public Schools 
101 West Cerro Gordo Street 
Decatur, Illinois 62523 

Mrs. Miriam Ringo 
Office of the Governor 
160 Eorth LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 606OI 

Mr. John Ritchie 

Woodland Community Hlgb School 

R.F.D. HO. 2 

Streator, Illinois 61364 

Mr. lyman Samo, Chief 
Special Education Services 
160 Eo. LaSalle Street-Room 15OC 
Department of Mental Health 
Chicago, Illinois 6060I 

Dr, R, E, Sandag 
Department of Public Health 
501 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dr. Itertln Schafer, Dean 
Faculty for Professional Education 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 

Mr. Alfred Sllcer, Director 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Bd. of Voc. Ed. & Rehabilitation 
623 East AdsM Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 




Mr. William J • Silhan^ Supervisor 
Trade and Industrial Education 
J. Sterling Norton H.S. & Jr. College 
2U23 South Austin Blvd. 

Cicero 9 Illinois 604u 

Br. Elizabeth Simpson 

Division of Home Econooilcs Education 

College of Education 

Uhiversity of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 61803 

Dr. Ernest J. Simon^ Dean 
Technical and .Adult Education 
Vocational Technical Institute 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondcae^ Illinois 62903 

Miss Helen Stark 
Department of Heme Economics 
Biuitem Illinois University 
Charleston^ Illinois 61920 

Mr. Wesley Stevens 

Secretary-Treasurer 

McKhiig^t & McKhi^t FubUshing Co. 

BloomingtoD> Illinois 61702 

Dr. Jacob Stem 

Division of Industrial Education 
College of Education 
Urbana^ Illinois 61803 

Mr. Wa^ A. Stoneking 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
100 East Eduards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62704 

Mr. Hk D. Suartzbaugh, Supt. 

TV.l,.*! J ^ rv ^ 

OCUlVWAi JTUWX«AU UXiUKJUJLO 

20 West Walnut Street 
Canton, Illinois 61520 

Dr. Joe Talkington, Professor 
Illinois State Ihiiverslty 
Hbmal, Illinois 6176I 

Mr, William P. Treloar, Director 
Continuing Education 
Eliidiurst High Schools 
35^ West St. Cahrles Road 
BhBihurst, Illinois 6OI8I 



Dr. Robert Tomlinson 
Division of Industrial Education 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61803 

Mr. Francis Unzlcker 
Southuestem I^lblishing Co., Inc. 
^1 W. Harrison 
Chicago, Illinois 6o644 

Mr. W. C. van Dyck, Manager 
of Education and Training 
Caterpillar Tractor Coug)any 
600 West Washington Street 
East Peoria, Illinois 616II 

Dr. J. R. Wannbrod 

Division of Agrlculturcd Education 

347 College of Education Building 

University of Illlnpis 

Urbana, Illinois 61803 

Dr. James C. Warner 
Department of Industry & Technology 
Horthem Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

Dr. Wilma Warner 
Department of Hoaie Economics 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 

Mr. Jack Watts, Admin. Asst. 
Sterling Tup. High School 
1608 Fourth Avenue 
Sterling, Illinois 60533 

Dr. WM. Whybren, Dean 
College of Fine and Applied Arts 
Morthem Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 6OII5 

Mr. Lavere Windhorst 
C.V.E. Coordinator 
Egyptian School Dist. Wo. 5 
P. 0. Box 155 

Olive Branch, Illinois 62969 

Mr. M. A. Wittevrongel, Admin. Asst 
Industrial Voc. & Adult Education 
Granite City Senior Hlgii School 
3101 Madison Avenue 
Granite City, Illinois 62042 
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‘Dr« Eugene S. Wood 
School of Agriculture 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62903 

Mr. Loren S. Youngs President 
Illinois Association of Co. Supts. 

Court House 

Morrison^ Illinois 6127O 

fir. Robert K. Zeller, Asst. Supt. 

Office of Siqperintendent of Pub. Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62^ 




state Staff 



J. E. Hill - Director, Vocational Education & Rehabilitation 
A1 Redding - Assistant Director 

Walter Bartz - Chief, Technical Education 

Clem Bogard - T & I Supervisor 

Glen T« B^am - Business Education Supervisor 

Cartherlne Carter - Home Economic Supervisor 

G« D* Coll - Agriculture Supervisor 

Genevieve Crouse - Home Economic Supervisor 

Louise M. Dailey - Health Occupation Supervisor 

Leon Elliott - T & I Supervisor 

Kenneth G. Evans - T & 1 Supervisor 

Orval C« Floyd - Agriculture Supervisor 

Sdtm G* Garrett - T & I Supervisor 

Ralph A* Guthrie - Chief, Agricultural Education 

!• HieoBllton - Business Education Supervisor 

Elsie Hogancamp - Chief, Home Economics 

Harold W. Homann - Agriculture Supervisor 

R. F. KozelAa - Chief, Business Education 

Martin Leddy - Technical Education Supervisor 

0« H. McKhelly - Work Study Supervisor 

Bertha E. Nathiaf^ - Home Economics Supervisor 

Harry A. Melnert -TAX Supervisor 

Bernard M« Oli^ - Business Education Supervisor 

George A. Richter - Agriculture Supervisor 

Lois M. Smith - Home Economics Supervisor 

Eurus Stoltz - Chief, T & I 

H* M* Strublnger - Agriculture Supervisor 

G* R« Tapp - Business Education Supervisor 
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Mr* L* Everett Belote 
Associate Executive Secretary 
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